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In Mr. Weston’s opinion there was not a person in Normanton, 
nor probably in all England, who could vie with himself in ability. 
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Ability, indeed, he had—the fact was undeniable—but it was 
ability of a kind of which no honourable man could envy him the 
possession. If he entertained any scruple as to openly avowing 
that he thought the maxim good—the end sanctifies the means— 
he had certainly none in adopting it in practice. The object aimed 
at was ever his paramount consideration; and that object once 
attained, no troublesome remembrance of the method pursued to 
effect it ever after obtruded itself. By skilfully suppressing what- 
ever was unfavourable to a cause or design he had in view, 
enlarging with all the fluency of a naturally-eloquent tongue 
whatever could be said in its favour, he continued, in most cases, 
to bend circumstances and wills alike to his wishes, and to gather 
fresh laurels in honour of his own adroitness and skill. 

There was a seeming fairness and plausibility, however, in his 
manner—an apparent sincerity in his motives—that generally suc- 
ceeded either in throwing others off their guard, or entirely 
misleading their judgment; but though vanity was a prominent 
feature of his character, and no one could exult in success more 
than he, he was never betrayed into any indiscreet disclosure 
of the means or the art he had used to insure it. But it 
was not so in his domestic circle: the caution he so strictly ob- 
served in public was entirely laid aside in private; in his own 
family he made no secret of his manceuvres, nor failed exultingly to 
repeat them; so that his children, almost with their daily instruc- 
tion, received a lesson from their father’s example, which was aptly 
acquired and lastingly retained. 

His eldest son, Manvers, was, in many respects, the counterpart 
of his father, with the exception only that his talents were 
greatly superior—an advatitage of which Mr. Weston was fully 
sensible, and which he acknowledged with delight. He built the 
most extravagant hopes on the circumstance ; and always lamenting 
the loss of a first-rate education in himself, to which he ascribed 
his not having gained that position in society to which he conceived 
himself entitled, he spared no expense in the cultivation of the 
mind of this his favourite son, though to the injury of every other 
member of his family, It was true Manvers’ attainments seemed 
to warrant this partiality; but when at length he was sent to 
college, there were not wanting many to regard the step with 
astonishment, and to condemn it severely. 

As at school, so at the university, Manvers made himself con- 
spicuous by his talents. He was at this time standing for honours. 
It was a time of intense anxiety to his father ; and communication 
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by the post, as managed at Normanton, was by no means suited 
to his impatience. A bag was despatched from P—, the post town, 
five miles distant, by a pensioner who returned in the evening. 
By sending a man expressly to P—, a letter could be obtained 
some hours before the usual time. This plan was attended with 
expense, but the avoidance of expense was never a thought with 
him, and the necessary arrangement was made. How often that 
morning did he start from his seat in expectation that the looked- 
for messenger had arrived! How often had he darted to the 
window—to the street-door—mistaking every stranger for the 
person he wished to see! At length he perceived the man whom 
he had sent to P—. He rushed out to receive the letter he per- 
ceived in his hand, and, as he did so, nearly threw down his 
neighbour, Mr. Welsh, who was passing by at the moment. 

“ Why! what is the matter?” demanded Mr. Welsh. 

No answer was returned. Mr. Weston had not even heard the 
question ; he was intently devouring the words inscribed on the 
paper that trembled in his hand. ‘Senior wrangler !” exclaimed 
he, ‘is it possible? ‘There, what do you think of that?” 

“Of what?” asked Mr. Welsh, for agitation had made Mr. 
Weston’s words inarticulate. 

* Look here!” returned he, “ Manvers has sent me word that 
he stands at the head of the list of wranglers, the number of com- 
petitors being most extraordinary, if not unprecedented.” 

| sincerely congratulate you,” said Mr. Welsh, shaking hands 
with him, ‘may his career through life be as brilliant as it has 
begun.” 

“There is no fear of that,” replied Mr. Weston; “ Manvers 
was born for distinction, he can’t help it. But this is beyond my 
utmost hopes; something out of the common way, I own, I 
thought probable—fourth or fifth on the list would have been a 
great thing. Your son—” 

‘*‘ Was no wrangler at all,” said Mr. Welsh, quietly ; ‘“ he took 
a very respectable degree, and the character he brought away with 
him left me nothing to desire on his account, though it afforded 
no very great’ ground for pride on my own.” 

“Certainly not,” replied Mr. Weston, scarcely considering 
what he was saying; and then giving greater point to his words, 
by an attempt to soften them—“ Henry is a good fellow, though—a 
very good fellow. No one will have cause to be ashamed of him.” 

Mr. Weston smiled. Many words might have conveyed his mean- 
ing less significantly, but this was no point just now to Mr. Weston. 
B 2 
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“But good-bye-—good-bye,” said the latter, “I must run to 
Mrs. Weston; she is as anxious as myself to know what has been 
done.” 

“ No doubt,” returned Mr. Welsh; “I am sorry to have been 
the means of depriving her for a moment of the pleasure that 
awaits her,” and he instantly walked onwards, leaving Mr. Weston 
to hurry into the house. 

Mr. Welsh was right, when he said there was no doubt that 
Mrs. Weston’s anxiety was equal to her husband’s; but that 
anxiety proceeded from a different cause. She was a sensible and 
an amiable woman, but to a mother’s tenderness she joined a 
mother’s prudence and foresight ; and in this instance triumph was 
not, in her estimation, the safest and most desirable event that 
could have befallen her son. She dreaded the effect it might have 
on his mind. She had beheld on former occasions how much 
success had elated him, and, unlike his father, she would gladly 
have seen less talent in him, and more steadiness of principle. 

*“* Nonsense,” would Mr. Weston say ; “ you make such marvels 
of trifles. If the boy has more quickness than others, and can 
turn to his own advantage what others overlook, what is there to 
condemn in this, or to take alarm at? Nothing that I see. Let 
who will contend with him, he will outstrip all; gain every prize 
before him ; and, as to our looking into every means he may use 
in the contest, it’s what neither you nor I need trouble ourselves 
about. Whenever did a boy, or a man either, for that matter, own 
himself fairly beaten, when he had made up his mind he should be 
successful? Who blames another for making good use of his 
elbows, and jostling through a crowd safely, whilst others look on in 
despair, or step by step creep on as the throng permits? I am 
satisfied, and so may you be; they who are left behind in any race 
never will.” 

Manvers was certainly no favourite at school; nor, from some 
cause or other, did his present success give pleasure at the univer- 
sity. ‘There were no warm congratulations tendered to him, as was 
usually the case, though no one for a moment disputed his intel- 
lectual superiority or acquirements. He was in no degree affected 
by this, nor would it have annoyed his father had the fact been 
known to him. He would only have attributed such coolness to 
envy, and thereby have food for fresh self-satisfaction. 

Manvers returned home flushed with the triumph he had gained. 
To his mother’s anxious inquiry as to his future views, he replied 
circumstances would decide him in his choice of a profession ; he 
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preferred the law, and had studied for it, but if anything occurred 
to make such a step eligible, he should raise no objection against 
taking holy orders. ‘The answer was heard by Mrs. Weston with a 
sigh, by Mr. Weston with a ready acquiescence in the delay : 
“There was no need to hurry in such a matter,” he said; “as 
things turned up it would be better to decide on the course to be 
pursued.” <A short time, however, settled the point, and fixed the 
destiny of Manvers. 

Henry Welsh had been now nearly two years in the family of 
Lord Elsdale, in the capacity of private tutor to his sons. He 
had been strongly recommended to him as a young man in whom 
the most implicit confidence might be placed, and as such he had 
entered his household under the most favourable auspices. But it 
is not to the testimony of friends that we must look for a claim to 
permanent esteem. We owe them much, indeed, for the introduc- 
tion they may give us to the influential or to the estimable, and for 
the kind sentiments and opinions they may express in our behalf. 
They thus lay the foundation, probably, of our future success, and 
our liveliest gratitude is due to them ; but success itself depends on 
our own conduct—on the realization of the qualifications ascribed 
to us. If our prospect at the outset of life is the work of others, 
that which we become is essentially our own. Daily intercourse 
soon proved to Lord Elsdale that the worth of his young tutor had 
not been overrated ; while he therefore conceived a sincere respect 
for his general abilities, his pupils attached themselves warmly to 
his person. 

As Henry was in orders, and Lord Elsdale had several livings 
in his gift, his father encouraged a hope that his son would n st be 
overlooked, should opportunity serve for his preferment, a hope 
that even Henry himself to a certain degree shared. He never, 
however, allowed expectation to disturb his mind, or to influence 
his conduct. ‘Some little cove of rest” he owned he did even- 
tually aspire to, but only as a reward to follow the performance of 
this duty, not to anticipate or insure his exertions. No sooner, 
however, had Lord Elsdale the power to mark his approbation, 
than he availed himself of it by presenting Henry to a small bene- 
fice that had become vacant: ‘ Not,” said he, “‘as the discharge 
of an obligation for the care you have taken of my sons, but as it 
is the first time I have been enabled to mark my sense of it.” 

Henry expressed himself, as he felt, with the deepest gratitude ; 
for the means was now in his power of assisting his father, whose 
circumstances were far from affluent. His own education, he was 
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aware, had been a heavy charge to him, and after some deliberation 
within himself as to the more delicate, as well as acceptable way 
of reimbursing him, he declared his intention of providing his sisters 
with a private governess ; for as his mother had been dead some 
time, he was the more desirous of retaining their society at home. 

It was not long after this that Manvers distinguished himself at 
Cambridge, as related. Henry was reading a letter from his sister 
Emma, of which the former was the chief subject. Lord Elsdale 
entered the study in which he was sitting alone, his pupils having 

just left him. 

“Mr. Welsh,” said he, “I am anxious to know what is your 
opinion of Mr. Manvers Weston. I understand that you and he are 
natives of the same town, and that your families have always been 
intimate with each other. He has been recommended to me as a 
very fitting person to accompany my ward and nephew, Sir George 
Willoughby, on his travels. Sir George, who has formed some 
degree of intimacy with him at Cambridge, is very anxious that 
I should engage him. ‘Tell me candidly what you think of him.” 

“ Manvers Weston,” replied Henry, without hesitation, “ is 
incomparably one of the most gifted men I know. He and I did 
not draw very well together as boys, though I am quite willing to 
believe that the fault lay more with me than with him.” 

‘* How so?” asked Lord Elsdale. 

“‘T was the elder,” replied Henry, “he was by far the more 
clever. I was plodding, he was quick. He knew this, and he 
made me know it too. However, 1 have a good deal to thank 
him for. The dread of his getting over my head caused me never 
to waste a moment, while he could afford to throw away hours.” 

** But his temper—general character?” said Lord Elsdale. 

“The first is unexceptionable,” replied Henry; “ and he is 
remarkably agreeable. With the exception of a little disagreement 
that once occurred between us, I know nothing to his disad- 
vantage.” 

Lord Elsdale made no further inquiry. “He had heard: nothing 
to make him doubt the report that had been given him, and by that 
evening’s post he wrote to Sir George, conveying his consent to 
his wishes. The offer was immediately made to Manvers, and 
accepted with equal promptitude and pleasure. 

Mr. Weston was delighted beyond measure at the arrangement. 

“* Manvers,” said he, “ your fortune is made; only mind what 
you are are about. Let Sir George be what he may, abilities like 
yours will give you the mastership. It’s only the way of doing 
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things that causes success or failure. Follow my plan, it is a very 
useful one—yield to others in minor points—know the weak side 
of all you have to deal with—let no more of your own views be 
seen than you can avoid, and the game is in your own hands.” 

The expression that marked his countenance as he spoke 
characterized the man. He laughed, and Manvers returned a 
smile ; but what reply he would have made, or if any, is uncertain. 
His mother’s eye was fixed stedfastly upon him, and, conscious of 
it, he changed his seat. “Come with me,” exclaimed Mr. Weston, 
who was always restless. “1 should like to see Welsh’s face when 
he hears of this ;” and he left the room followed by Manvers. 

The first moment that Mrs. Weston found herself alone with her 
son, “ My dear Manvers,” said she, “1 could not speak to you 
when your father was by. I entreat you now to take ene word of 
advice from me.” 

“« Many words,” replied he, for he was very fond of her, and 
had a high opinion of her understanding; and, seating himself 
beside her, he awaited what she might say to him. 

Mrs. Weston cast a look of tenderness on him. ‘ Blot out 
from your memory what was said the other morning.” (She 
sighed, but no hint of his father’s name passed her lips.) “ Advice 
spoken without consideration may be rejected without offence.” 
She laid her hand earnestly on his arm. ‘“‘ Never, I beseech you, 
forget that your present charge is a sacred and a responsible one. 
Keep one broad and open course with Sir George Willoughby— 
the course of strict integrity. Neither flatter nor indulge him 
where compliance would be improper or injudicious. Gain his 
esteem — his respect first, his friendship afterwards. Be the 
guardian—the instructor—of the young man ; but beware how you 
become a pander to his pleasure, or an encourager of his ex- 
travagance. Remember you are in trust—and that every violation 
of that trust is moral guilt. Think, think of this !—and think of 
me, your mother !” 

The eyes of Manvers glistened as he returned his mother’s kiss. 
He thanked her cordially, assuring her that his sentiments and 
hers accorded entirely ; and that come what might—disappointment 
or success from his present engagement—his own conduct should 
be no cause of reproach either to her or to himself. He then 
informed her that he had received a letter, instructing him to meet 
Sir George at Woodville, where they were to remain for some 
days, for the purpose, he laughingly said, of passing examination 
from Lord Elsdale, he supposed. 
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«‘] should have been as well pleased,” continued he, “if I was 
to have joined Sir George elsewhere. It is rather curious that 
Henry Welsh and I should be thrown together in a manner again. 
I have never fancied that he had a particular partiality for me. 
There was something between us at school—I almost forget what 
—I suppose he has never got over it, for he is always cool in his 
manner to me.” 

“ At all events,” replied Mrs. Weston, “it is pretty clear he 
has done nothing to prejudice Lord Elsdale against you.” 

He would not do that,” said he. ‘“ And after all it may be only 
my own conceit. I make no doubt we shall be excellent friends 
at Woodville. I, for my part, have not the slightest ill-will towards 
him, nor ever had.” 

Manvers was right. ‘The shock which the honourable mind 
receives from a breach of integrity in another will remain indelible, 
when, from the memory of him who inflicted it, remembrance of 
the circumstances has passed lightly away. 

The circumstance to which allusion has thus been made was as 
follows :— 

At an examination at the school in which the two boys were 
placed, a Greek ode had been given for translation. As it was 
Henry’s last year, he was exceedingly anxious to acquit himself 
well; and, painstaking as he had ever been, he was doubly so 
on the present occasion. He was making a fair copy when 
Manvers approached the desk at which he was sitting, and placed 
himself beside him. 

“ What! not done yet ?” said he. ‘* What pains you are taking !”’ 

“It is very difficult,” observed Henry. 

“Do you think so?” exclaimed Manvers. “I can’t say that I 
do. One line, indeed, is very puzzling.” 

* Puzzling, indeed,” repeated the other; “it has cost me more 
trouble than all the rest put together. I wish I may have con- 
strued it correctly at last—but I doubt it.” 

“T should like to see how you have understood it,” said 
Manvers ; “let me look. Oh! you need not be afraid to show it, 
it will be no advantage to me. My translation has been finished 
this hour. There it is, lying on Mr. Steel’s desk.” 

Henry dropped his arm, and exposed the copy which was before 
him. 

Manvers eagerly cast his eyes over it. “Is that the way you 
take it?” cried he, with evident surprise. ‘ How can the verb be 
used in that sense ?” 
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Henry made no reply: he was anxious to complete his task, 
and he again began to write. Manvers walked back to his seat. 
At first he had thought that Henry was altogether in error ; but a 
little reflection proved to his quick mind that he was partially 
correct, whereas he himself had entirely mistaken the sense. The 
line, intricate as it was, was now perfectly clear to him. He was 
vexed !—that ever it had not struck him before !—it was now too 
late! He seized a pen, and continued to cut it till there was 
scarcely any part of it remaining. Should he, or should he not, 
execute the project he was revolving in his mind? Why was he not 
to do the best for himself? Henry’s translation could not be hurt 
by it. Whatever merit could be ascribed to it—much or little— 
he should take nothing from it. Why, then, should he not avail 
himself of the fruit of his own penetration, and give in a correct 
rendering of the passage? For a few moments he hesitated, ana 
then, as is generally the case when we parley with our doubts, 
temptation prevailed. A fresh copy was rapidly completed, and 
an exchange of papers skilfully effected. 

The exercises of the youths were carefully and impartially 
examined, and afterwards publicly commented upon. Much credit 
was given to Henry, but the full meed of praise to Manvers. 
“ You,” said Mr. Steel, addressing the first, ‘‘ have shadowed out 
the truth ; in this very intricate line, the test of many a student's 
skill ; but you, Weston, have filled up the outline completely and 
ncometaly = 

All seemed, in the first instance, perfectly natural to the humble 
mind of Henry: no one could be more sensible than himself of the 
general superiority of Manvers. A little reflection, however, and 
a review of what had passed between them, coupled with the 
positive assertion of one of the boys that he saw Manvers making a 
fresh copy of his translation ; and of another, that he watched him 
exchanging one paper for another, though, as many lay on the 
desk, he could not tell what it might be—awoke a strong suspicion 
in his mind that Manvers had not acted honourably by him. A 
great deal was said in the youthful community on this subject. 
Manvers, however, as if in disdain of such insinuations, maintained 
inflexible silence, nor, when Henry plainly told him his suspicions, 
would he give any reply that bore directly on the point at issue. 
Other events soon created fresh interest, further mention of the 
crcumstance died away, but from henceforth little intercourse was 
cultivated between the two youths. 

Sir George Willoughby and Manvers had now arrived at 
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Woodville, where they were kindly and hospitably received by 
Lord Elsdale, and, as Manvers had predicted in regard to himself, 
amicably and agreeably by Henry, who, in his quiet manner, omitted 
no attention that could contribute to his townsman’s comfort. They 
remained here about a week, and then left for Ostend. During 
this visit Manvers had succeeded in giving Lord Elsdale a very 
favourable impression of himself; and though Henry lost nothing 
in his esteem by the comparison he naturally made between them, 
it was impossible not to allow that in all exterior points’ of 
character Manvers was infinitely the superior. He had managed 
also so adroitly to suit himself to his lordship’s taste, that he had 
already placed himself on a footing with him, to which Henry had 
never aspired. Uniformly cautious and modest in his observations, 
the latter was seen to his greatest advantage in private intercourse. 
He never obtruded his views in conversation, but when his 
sentiments were asked, he gave them at once candidly and with 
judgment. Nor on any occasion could he be made to say what he 
did not mean, either to suit his opinions to those of another, merely 
to please, or from a fear to give offence. 

It was curious, on the other hand, to observe how carefully 
Manvers, during the short stay he made at Woodville, avoided the 
open avowal of his sentiments on any subject till Lord Elsdale had 
declared his —a circumstance which the latter ascribed to respect 
for himself, or to a feeling of modesty highly becoming Manvers’ 
age and station. When once, however, he had ascertained his 
Lordship’s views, his words flowed with a degree of eloquence and 
richness of thought that could not fail to charm. Sir George saw 
the effect produced on his uncle’s mind, and was much gratified. 
So, too, did Henry; but it awoke no feeling of envy or jealousy, 
and he cordially joined in the admiration. Still he spoke with 
circumspection, for though he saw and warmly admitted the vast 
powers of Manvers, and the high cultivation of his mind, he was 
not more disposed than formerly to form a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with him. 

A reciprocal feeling and opinion of their visitor existed in 
the mind of the elder pupil of Henry, Mr. Charles Mansell. 

“There is something exceedingly fascinating about Mr. 
Weston,” said he one day to Henry ; “and yet there is something 
wanting in him that I cannot exactly define. Could I but place 
you in my situation, a mere listener to the conversation going on 
after dinner, you would at once know what I mean, and would 
be struck with the difference between yourself and him. ‘The 
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sentiments you once express, you maintain—your language is a 
simple as it is clear, and you come to the point direct and without 
the slightest ambiguity. I never, on the contrary, see where 
Mr. Weston is leading me, nor do | generally comprehend his 
views. He interests and charms me, but he never convinces me, 
nor do I think his own convictions on any subject are very strong. 
His digressions are as various as they are rapid, and, but for the 
brilliancy with which he invests them, would be as fatiguing as 
they are bewildering.” 

“Why you are using as many words as Mr. Weston himself,” 
said his brother James, who, with a book in his hand, which he 
was pretending to read, had been listening attentively to the 
conversation. ‘ Now I will express my sentiments in one line. I 
admire him,—I trust you;” and he looked affectionately at 
Henry. 

“Bravo !” said Charles, “ you have hit it off exactly.” 

Henry smiled. ‘ Mr. Weston loves an argument,” said he. 
**] love the truth; he will shine in public life—” 

** And you in private,” exclaimed Charles, promptly. ‘ But 
what a curious fellow you are, James! You always seem to have 
both eyes and ears shut to what is passing, yet nothing escapes 
you.” 

The months passed happily away at Woodville, and as it would 
seem with the party abroad, for the most satisfactory reports 
continued to -be received. Lord Elsdale, whose feelings on 
political subjects were very strong, was zealously attached to thie 
existing government, and as such passed many months in town 
from Woodville. His family consisted of three sons and a 
daughter, who at the death of her mother was placed at school in 
London. Her holidays had always been spent at Woodville, and no 
inconsiderable part of her time at her father’s house in Grosvenor 
Square, when the family were residing there. Between herself 
and her brothers the warmest attachment subsisted. She loved 
them, she loved their sports, and she loved their studies too; and 
Lord Elsdale allowed her to share their instruction whenever it 
pleased her. And never was pupil more apt or more engaging. 
Innocent in mind and heart, a pure child of nature, there was a 
fascination about her manners that was far more irresistible than 
beauty itself, of which, however, she had a considerable share. 

Between herself and Henry the most perfect cordiality, without 
any approach to familiarity, existed. Her presence in the study 
was always as a bright sunbeam, giving life and animation to all 
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around ; but, like the warmth and cheerfulness imparted by that 
beam, it had a sacred and purifying influence. Miss Mansell had 
just completed her seventeenth year, and had now, after an 
absence of six months, taken up her residence entirely at Woodville. 
Her return was hailed with general satisfaction. She had become 
a botanist ; her brother James and Mr. Welsh were proficients in 
the science, and it was necessary to have frequent recourse to 
them, even sometimes to the interruption of a graver study. 

Accustomed to her society, and still hardly conscious that the 
lively girl was ripening fast into womanhood, Henry had never felt 
occasion to question the nature of the admiration with which he 
viewed her. The very diffidence peculiar to him, and the deep 
respect he entertained, not only for Lord Elsdale but for every 
meinber of his family, exposed him to danger rather than shielded 
him from it. There would have been presumption in the idea 
that there was a necessity to place a guard over his affections. 
Contented and happy in his position, the faithful discharge of his 
duty had alone occupied his thoughts, nor had any regret risen in 
his mind, except when it occurred to him that his services would 
naturally cease to be required, and that his presence at Woodville 
would consequently be unnecessary. Still there was something to 
cheer him in his prospects for the future. The best living in the 
gift of Lord Elsdale was held by a very old man. It was’ true 
that his Lordship had never positively promised this to Henry, for 
it was a rule of his life never to commit himself in any such 
respects ; but his sons, without any scruple, talked of his succeed- 
ing Mr. Mason, the present incumbent, as a settled point, and 
laid many bright plans for still higher preferment. 

A circumstance now, however, occurred, which made a great 
revolution in the feelings of Henry. Mr. Charles Mansell, his elder 
pupil, having kept his first term at Cambridge, had returned to 
Woodville, accompanied by a young man of high connexions and 
large property. Charles was much attached to him ; and the idea 
at once sprang up in his mind that Herbert Seabright would make 
the best husband imaginable for his sister Lucy, and the one of all 
others the most agreeable to himself. It was therefore with infinite 
satisfaction that he saw the impression his sister soon made on 
his friend; nor was Lord Elsdale, who quickly perceived his 
rising attachment, less gratified. Henry, too, was struck with Mr. 
Seabright’s marked attention to Miss Mansell, and was startled. 
“Why should it give me pain?” was the question he repeated to 
himself, but to which he could give no satisfactory answer. 
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“ What was Miss Mansell to him, or what could be said in dis- 
paragement of Mr. Seabright?” The rightly-governed heart is 
never left long to wander in the mazes of uncertainty and 
doubt; the truth, with all its painful aggravations, was soon 
revealed to him, and the path that duty prescribed was equally 
clear. Woodville, much as he loved it, was no longer a safe 
retreat for him ; dear as were his pupils to him, and anxious as he 
was for their welfare, all must yield to sterner considerations for 
himself. The struggle, however, was severe. It was much to tear 
himself from such society—from the presence of one, whose spright- 
liness and innocence had been acting as an all-powerful though 
unsuspected charm upon him ; to abandon his pupils when he was 
daily becoming more essential to them; to incur, in all proba- 
bility, the displeasure of Lord Elsdale, and so forfeit his prospects 
of preferment, and consign himself to comparative poverty and 
obscurity. No part of the trial was overlooked. Once, as he 
viewed the past, the idea suggested itself that there might be some 
feeling in Lucy’s mind reciprocal to his. Such a thought was 
insupportable, and he endeavoured to crush the very recollection 
of it, and took shame to himself for the presumption that conceived 
it. He did not suffer himself to vacillate between his notions of 
right and wrong; his resolution was taken, and he waited only 
for an opportunity to communicate his intention to Lord Elsdale. 

Breakfast was ended. Henry lingered near the library-door in 
expectation of seeing Lord Elsdale enter it; but, finding that 
something had delayed him, he went into his own study. On the 
table lay a letter from his father. He quickly opened it, for he’ 
trusted to find solace to his uneasiness in the affectionate expres- 
sions that he knew it would convey. In this he was not mistaken, 
every word breathed tenderness to him ; but that letter contained 
intelligence that aggravated the painfulness of his situation. 
Mr. Welsh had met with—to him at least—a heavy loss. He 
wrote much out of spirits, which was an unusual occurrence to him, 
for he generally looked on the sunny side of all things. Even 
now he consoled himself, he said, with the brightening prospects 
of his son; a report having reached him that the living of D— 
was on the eve of becoming vacant. 

Henry held the letter in his hand. “Shall I add disappoint- 
ment to disappointment,” said he, mentally, “ and so heavy a one 
as I know this must be to him? Can I not for his sake, at least, 

command myself, and brave both danger and suffering?” And 
he felt glad that he had not seen Lord Elsdale. 
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“ Mr. Welsh!” cried Charles, laying his hand on his shoulder. 
He started, while Charles laughed. ‘I-have spoken to you twice 
without your hearing me. Oh, don’t apologize, or you will compel 
me to do the same. I ought not to have broken in upon you thus. 
I came to ask you to go with me and Mr. Seabright rabbit-shoot- 
ing; my father has given his consent that James and Arthur 
should join us.” 

Henry was glad of something to divert his thoughts, and he 
readily consented. The keen air and the bright sun gave anima- 
tion to all but himself, though even he assumed the appearance 
and tone of enjoyment of the sport. A serious accident, however, 
had nearly occurred to him. As he and Charles were descending 
a declivity, the foot of the latter slipped; his gun, which was 
loaded, fell to the ground, and discharged its contents so near 
Henry, that a portion of his hat was carried away. 

Eve ning arrived. ‘ What do you think, Lucy?” said James to 
his sister, seating himself beside her at the tea- table, ** Charles had 
nearly been the death of Mr. Welsh this morning—see ! see! the 

water is running over,” and he laid his hand on the tap of the urn. 

“Qh, there is no cause for alarm!’ cried Charles ; “ James is 
making the most of it. 1 may have singed a few halos. and spoilt 
his hat, but I believe I have done Mr. Welsh no further mis- 
chief.” 

“T have not heard of this,” said Lord Elsdale ; “ what was the 
accident ?” 

Charles related the circumstance. 

“ A very narrow escape indeed,” observed his lordship. “I 
hardly know for whose sake, yours, Charles, or Mr. Welsh’s, I am 
most thankful. One almost shudders at the thought of what might 
have been.” 

Henry was taking Lord Elsdale’s cup when he said this; as he 
placed it on the tray before Lucy, she raised her eyes to him. 
There was an expression in them that thrilled his heart; it was 
the first—the last—that ever beamed upon him, and it was never 
forgotten ; one only besides himself observed it, and by him too, 
the all-observant James, it was long remembered. 

Henry felt his situation most painful. A former suspicion now 
flashed vividly on his mind, and bore conviction to his heart. 
Gladly would he have left the room if he had been able, but it was 
the custom of Lord Elsdale to engross his conversation at this 
hour to himself. The subject of their discourse would, at other 
times, have been interesting to him: as it was, his lordship’s 
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patience was not a little tried by the manner in which he supported 
the conversation, till, at length, half-pettishly and half-good- 
humouredly he said, rising from his chair, “Upon my word, I 
begin to think the accident of this morning has been more serious 
to Mr. Welsh, Charles, than you have represented.” 

This remark scarcely aggravated the painful feelings that were 
warring in the breast of Henry, but he was thankful to be allowed 
to follow the train of his own reflections without interruption. In 
a short time afterwards, a servant opened the door at the end of 
the room where, in the adjoining apartment, the household were 
assembled for evening prayers. Lord Elsdale led the way, followed 
by Henry, who took his accustomed place. All knelt reverently 
around him. His voice, naturally distinct and sweet, was at first 
low and unsteady, but it quickly recovered its clearness, and be- 
came as firm as usual. He had read the same prayer frequently, 
and always impressively ; this evening many sentences in it struck 
on his feelings with peculiar force ; and as he besought the Divine 
blessing on the head of that house, and all its members, his. heart 
formed the resolution of being the last to disturb its peace. 

The next morning he acquainted Lord Elsdale with his intention 
of resigning his charge. His lordship heard him at first with 
equal surprise and regret, and then, as he expected, with dis- 
pleasure. Too proud, however, to repeat the remonstrance that 
had escaped him, and too much offended to mquire into the 
motives that had led him to this determination, he merely said— 
“As you please, Mr. Welsh; I have no desire to interfere with 
your arrangements. As soon as I have provided my sons with a 
successor—” 

« And I will not leave you, my lord, till you liave,” said Henry, 
prompted by the feeling of the moment. 

The features of Lord Elsdale relaxed from their severity, and 
the wonted expression of kindness that followed, added another 
pang to the already aching heart of the young man. What effect 
the intelligence of his being about to quit Woodville had upon 
Miss Mansell he neither knew nor desired to know; but, if he 
might judge from what every other member of the family expressed, 
it must have been heard with pain. It was a trial sufficient to him 
when, a few days before his departure, she came into the study to 
ask for a volume she required. Henry instantly rose to reach it 
from the shelf. 

“Oh, Lucy!” exclaimed James, “ you are come at the right 
moment ; we are trying to persuade Mr. Welsh to remain with us, 
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“ Mr. Welsh!” cried Charles, laying his hand on his shoulder. 
He started, while Charles laughed. 
without your hearing me. Oh, don’t apologize, or you will compel 
me to do the same. I ought not to have broken in upon you thus. 
I came to ask you to go with me and Mr. Seabright rabbit-shoot- 
ing; my father has given his consent that James and Arthur 
should join us.” 

Henry was glad of something to divert his thoughts, and he 
readily consented. The keen air and the bright sun gave anima- 
tion to all but himself, though even he assumed the appearance 
and tone of enjoyment of the sport. A serious accident, however, 
had nearly occurred to him. As he and Charles were descending 
a declivity, the foot of the latter slipped; his gun, which was 
loaded, fell to the ground, and discharged its contents so near 
Henry, that a portion of his hat was ce ried away. 

Evening arrived. ‘* What do you think, Lucy ? ?”’ said James to 
his sister, seating himself beside her at the tea- table, ** Charles had 
nearly been the death of Mr. Welsh this morning—see! see! the 
water is running over,” and he laid his hand on the tap of the urn. 

“Qh, there is no cause for alarm!’ cried Charles ; “ James is 
making the most of it. 1 may have singed a few hairs, and spoilt 
his hat, but I believe I have done Mr. Welsh no further mis- 
chief.” 

“T have not heard of this,” 
accident ?” 

Charles related the circumstance. 

“A very narrow escape indeed,” observed his lordship. “I 
hardly know for whose sake, yours, Charles, or Mr. Welsh’s, I am 
most thankful. One almost shudders at the thought of what might 
have been.” 

Henry was taking Lord Elsdale’s cup when he said this; as he 
placed it on the tray before Lucy, she raised her eyes to him. 
There was an expression in them that thrilled his heart; it was 
the first—the last—that ever beamed upon him, and it was never 
forgotten ; one only besides himself observed it, and by him too, 
the all-observant James, it was long remembered. 

Henry felt his situation most painful. A former suspicion now 
flashed vividly on his mind, and bore conviction to his heart. 
Gladly would he have left the room if he had been able, but it was 
the custom of Lord Elsdale to engross his conversation at this 
hour to himself. The subject of their discourse would, at other 
times, have been interesting to him: as it was, his lordship’s 
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patience was not a little tried by the manner in which he supported 
the conversation, till, at length, half-pettishly and half-good- 
humouredly he said, rising from his chair, “Upon my word, I 
begin to think the accident of this morning has been more serious 
to Mr. Welsh, Charles, than you have represented.” 

This remark scarcely aggravated the painful feelings that were 
warring in the breast of Henry, but he was thankful to be allowed 
to follow the train of his own reflections without interruption. In 
a short time afterwards, a servant opened the door at the end of 
the room where, in the adjoining apartment, the household were 
assembled for evening prayers. Lord Elsdale led the way, followed 
by Henry, who took his accustomed place. All knelt reverently 
around him. His voice, naturally distinct and sweet, was at first 
low and unsteady, but it quickly recovered its clearness, and be- 
came as firm as usual. He had read the same prayer frequently, 
and always impressively ; this evening many sentences in it struck 
on his feelings with peculiar force ; and as he besought the Divine 
blessing on the head of that house, and all its members, his. heart 
formed the resolution of being the last to disturb its peace. 

The next morning he acquainted Lord Elsdale with his intention 
of resigning his charge. His lordship heard him at first with 
equal surprise and regret, and then, as he expected, with dis- 
pleasure. Too proud, however, to repeat the remonstrance that 
had escaped him, and too much offended to mquire into the 
motives that had led him to this determination, he merely said— 
“As you please, Mr. Welsh; I have no desire to interfere with 
your arrangements. As soon as I have provided my sons with a 
successor—” 

* And I will not leave you, my lord, till you have,” said Henry, 
prompted by the feeling of the moment. 

The features of Lord Elsdale relaxed from their severity, and 
the wonted expression of kindness that followed, added another 
pang to the already aching heart of the young man. What effect 
the intelligence of his being about to quit Woodville had upon 
Miss Mansell he neither knew nor desired to know; but, if he 
might judge from what every other member of the family expressed, 
it must have been heard with pain. It was a trial sufficient to him 
when, a few days before his departure, she came into the study to 
ask for a volume she required. Henry instantly rose to reach it 
from the shelf. 

“Oh, Lucy!” exclaimed James, “ you are come at the right 
moment ; we are trying to persuade Mr. Welsh to remain with us, 
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Lend us your aid.” “Do, do!” cried her younger brother, 
Arthur, “ he will not refuse you, if you ask him to stay.” 

Lucy blushed. “ Perhaps,” said she, seeing that an answer 
must be given, “Mr. Welsh has not quite made up his mind to 
leave us.” 

“Indeed I have,” replied he. 

“ Is it wise to do so?” said she. 

“ Very, very wise,” returned he; “ at least, I think, 1 hope, it is.” 

“There now!” cried Arthur, for James was silent ; “ that sigh 
says you are sorry to go. ‘Try, Lucy, try what you can do. Now, 
Mr. Welsh, if Lucy requests you to stay, will you promise—stop, 
stop, Lucy !” 

But Lucy had abruptly left the room. Arthur would have caught 
hold of her, but she had closed the door, and her swift footsteps 
were heard along the passage. It was with difficulty that Henry 
could suppress a second and a heavier sigh. In this, however, he 
succeeded ; but he felt grateful that it was only in the presence of 
the whole family that he saw her again. 

Lord Elsdale took leave of him with a regret which, in spite of 
his wish, betrayed itself through his assumed. coolness ; his pupils 
with the warmest expressions of sorrow; Lucy shook hands with 
him, wished him well, and they parted in silence on the side of 
Henry. He sprang upon the horse, which the groom was holding 
at the entrance,*and rode quickly through the park, at the bottom 
of which ran the main road. A servant with his luggage was 
already at the gate. He dismounted, and, desiring the man to 
return, awaited the arrival of the coach. He was alone—he was 
unhappy—but he breathed freely, and a load was removed from 
his breast. 

“T have done my duty,” sighed he, looking towards the mansion, 
of which a partial view was to be obtained ; “‘my conscience is so 
far clear, and I am thankful.” 

He continued to pace backwards and forwards by the gate with 
some degree of impatience. ‘ May one more worthy than I be 
her guide—her—” 

The sound of wheels was heard rapidly approaching ; a blast 
from the horn of the guard gave signal “ to be ready,” and the 
whirl of the coachman’s whip was soon followed by the drawing 
up of his horses as he neared the park-gate. The luggage was 
quickly deposited in the hind-boot, and Henry, seated beside 
Nichols, the well-known driver of the “ Perseverance,” was soon 
some miles distant from Woodville. 
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His first destination was Normanton, where he was received by 
his father and sisters with the utmost tenderness, though not with 
their usual happiness. There had always been a perfect under- 
standing between him and his father, and he was above the most 
distant approach to deceit. As it was necessary, therefore, to 
account for the step he had taken, he intimated, as concisely and 
as delicately as it was possible, the real cause of his quitting 
Woodville. Mr, Welsh showed by his countenance, more than 
by his words, the pain that his son’s communication gave him. 
lor a few minutes after Henry had finished, he was silent ; then, 
catching the eye that was anxiously bent on him, he said— 

“You have done right; there is but one path which can ulti- 
mately lead to happiness, even in this life,—the path of integrity, 
of honour, and gratitude.” 


ANCIENT LONDON.—No. I. 


Tus Anglo-Saxon dominion ended wit! the death of Harold, on 
the sanguinary field of Senlac, about six centuries after its intro- 
duction by the treachery of Hengist. Edwin Earl of Northumber- 
land, and Morear Earl of Mercia, hastened from the disastrous 
fight to London, where they proposed to the citizens the expedient 
of attempting to oppose the pretensions of the Conqueror, by 
setting up Edgar Atheling, the feeble-minded grandson of 
Edmund Ironsides, as king, and he was proclaimed accordingly. 

The Conqueror, apprised of the resolution of the citizens to 
maintain London in behalf of the Saxon dynasty, advanced with 
his forces to Southwark, where’ the Londoners sallied forth, but 
were repulsed with great loss by five hundred of the Norma 
horsemen, 

William, finding the citizens obstinately opposed to him, and 
deeming it inexpedient to undertake the siege of London in the 
winter season, marched westward, leaving Southwark in ashes, and 
sat down at Berkhampstead, where Atheling was among the 
first to meet him and tender his submission. ‘The consecrated 
banner given by the Pope to William served as a rallying point, 
not only to the Norman chivalry, but to the clergy generally, but 
for whose support it is probable the invader might have found 
himself unable to maintain his new footing. 

Under this ecclesiastical influence the Londoners were induced 
to forsake the councils of the two patriotic earls and their newly- 
chosen king, and to open their gates to the Norman, an example 
VOL. II. c 
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which was speedily observed by the country generally. Before 
trusting himself within the walls of London, the Conqueror took 
the precaution of throwing up a fortress on the site of the Tower, 
as a garrison for his Norman troops, in order to overawe his new 
subjects the citizens. This was effected in the year 1066. 
Twelve years afterwards the citadel, or White Tower, whose 
walls still remain as firm as the rock from whence they were 
quarried, was commenced by the eminent military architect 
Gundulph, Bishop of Rochester.* 

This massive stronghold consists of three lofty stories, under- 
neath which is a series of vaults. The first floor is divided into 
three apartments, two of which appear to have been designed for 
prisons, and the third, which ends in a semicircle, may have served 
the purpose of an oratory. T'wo large chambers lie over these, 
and above them is the chapel of St. John, a solemn vaulted edifice 
of three aisles, supported on either side by five cylindrical pillars, 
the square faces of the capitals being ornamented with a cross ; 
over the side aisles is a clerestory, the middle aisle terminating in 
an apse at the east end where the.altar stood. The preseut use 
of the chapel as a depository for the Navy Records, the presses 
containing which obstruct the general view, is represented in the 
annexed woodcut (page 19). 

The completion of the New Record Office will authorize the 
removal of this impediment, and restore an unimpeded view of the 
finest and most perfect specimen of early Norman architecture 
this country can exhibit. ‘The records, most valuable as they are, 
although here misplaced, lay within recent times over a magazine 
of gunpowder, deposited in the vaults below, a fact which was 
stated to the late Duke of Wellington, then Lieutenant of the 
‘Tower. His Grace’s response was a remarkable instance of single- 
ness of mind. He replied, “ Let them be, the papers won’t harm 
the powder.” 

The third story contains the council chambers, in which 
Richard II. resigned his crown and state into the hands of 
Henry of Lancaster. 

A winding stair (shown in the woodcut, page 20) leads to the roof 
of the Tower, at each of the four corners whereof is a turret; that at 
the north-east being distinguished as having formerly been used 
by Flamstead, the first astronomer royal, as an_ observatory. 


* Stow informs us, on the authority of Edmund de Haddenham, that 


Gundulph was lodged in the house of one Edmere, a citizen of London, 


during the progress of this work. 
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The Tower was inclosed by Longchamp, Bishop of Ely and 
Chancellor of England in the reign of Richard I., on pretence 
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CHAPEL OF ST, JOHN, 


of providing against the designs of the Prince John upon the 
state. The drawing from which the woodcut is copied was 
taken in November 1846, at which time a canteen, called the 
Golden Chain, was demolished, with other buildings, which had 
been raised against the Salt Tower, one of the oldest of the towers 
by which the original Ballium wall was defended, being supposed 
to date from the reign of William Rufus. The vestige of 
Longchamp’s wall thus brought to light, as seen in the view, was 
composed of blocks of chalk and flints, and faced with Kentish 
ragstone. Its height, when the drawing was taken, was about 
forty feet, and the thickness of the wall about nine feet. 
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In a survey of the time of Henry VIII., the Salt Tower ia 
designated Julius Caesar Tower.* 
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STAIRCASE IN THE Wutre TOWER. 


The Salt Tower is a circular building, having in the basemen 
story a vaulted dungeon, surrounded by deep recesses, constructed 
in the substance of the wall. The story above is approached by 
a flight of steps leading from the top of the Ballium wall. A 
chamber in this part contains several devices and inscriptions, 
carved in the masonry, the most striking of which is a sphere with 


* “The wall from the foresay’d Tower unto Julyus Cesar Tower, at the 
este end of the Kynges-gallery, conteyning in lengthe cxxxv, foote the 
which walle parte of yt to be copyd and crestyd wt Cane stone, and also 
rough caste. 


“Cane stone i tons xxx*, lyme to the same viij®, sande to the same 
xiii. loads xij’, 
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ANCIENT LONDON. 21 
the signs of the zodiac, denoted by their proper astrological 
characters, underneath which is the following inscription :— 
“ Hew : Draper : of : Bristow : made : thys : 
Spheer : the 30 ; daye ; of : Maye : anno 1561.” 


A carving of a globe in the same apartment is supposed to have 
4 been the work of the same hand. Of this Hugh Draper the 
: Rev. Mr. Brand gives some particulars in the ‘ Archeologia’ 
(vol. xiii. p. 98). These are derived from a MS. copy of an 
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i account of the prisoners delivered to the Lords of the Privy 
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EB Council on the 26th of May 1561, by Sir Edward Warner, 
E knight, Lieutenant of the Tower, containing as follows :— 


“Hugh Draper, committed the 21st of March 1560. 

“This man was brought in by the accusation of one John Man, an 
astronomer, as suspect of a conjurer, or sorcerer, and thereby to practice 
matter againste Sir William St. Lowe and my Ladie ; and in his confession 
it aperithe that before time he hath ben busie and doinge with such 
matters, but he deniethe any matter of weight touchinge Sir Willian 
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Sentlo and my Ladie, and also affirmethe yt long since he soe misliked his 
science, that he burned all his books. He is prently verie sicke, he 
seemithe to be a man of goode wealthe, and kepithe a taverne at Bristowe, 
and is of his neighbours well reported.” 

Another inscription refers to Michael Moody, May 15, 1567, 
who, according to Camden, was committed to the ‘Tower for 
engaging in a conspiracy against the life of Queen Elizabeth. 
Others are as follows :— | 

“I-LYON 1574.” 

The remainder obliterated. 

A device signifying perhaps the loyalty of the maker, being a 
heart, within which the letter E is carved over the name of 

“JOHN BAPTISTO 
CHRISTOPHERR.” 
A shield containing three crosses, the inscription obliterated. 
“GOD SAVE THE QUEEN.” 
Remainder illegible. 
“HENRY WALPOLE.” 
A cross with the names, 
“HARMAN 
BARBESTE.” 
“ BDWARDUS . 
HYRSTE 1587.” 

These were probably minor agents in the conspiracies which, 
about the date of the inscriptions, disturbed Elizabeth’s govern- 
ment, and in consequence of which the dungeons of the Tower 
were crowded with persons opposed to the Reformed Church, 
Roman Catholics, English Jesuits, and others who were drawn 
into their confederacy. Among the latter, one Edward Squire 
was induced to undertake the destruction of the Queen, by 
poisoning the pummel of her saddle. The poison thus intended 
to be conveyed into her system by the palm of the hand, proving 
ineffectual, the Jesuit (one Walpole, who had promoted the 
treasonable device and conceived himself duped) betrayed his 
agent, and he suffered death.* 

Among the inscriptions as shown above, the name of Henry 
Walpole will be observed. (In the original, the initial H. is 
topped by a cross, symbolical, it may be, of his profession of a 
Jesuit.) This name suggests the notion that the fowler might 
have been taken in his own toils, or otherwise that the groom may 
have been confined in this chamber, and had chosen to perpetuate 


* Camden. 
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the name of his betrayer rather than his own, among its doleful 
records.* 

The exterior of the Salt Tower has been much patched with 
bricks and roughcast. A flat abutment which appears in the 
view seems to have been built on about two centuries after 
the construction of the tower itself; it. has originally had a 
pointed gable, and from the appearance of the window it had 
probably contained a small chapel or oratory. Longchamp caused 
his wall to be surrounded by a ditch, but in the reign of Henry 
III. the enclosure was further extended by the construction 
of an earthen bulwark, afterwards replaced by a wall of brick 
in the reign of Edward IV., which corresponded with the present 
circuit of the ‘Tower walls. 

The history of the Tower is a record of the demands and 
requirements of successive monarchs, who, to establish their court, 
to fortify their power, and to provide means for the safe keeping 
of state captives, have, in succession, added those appurtenances 
whose remains preserve more or less the features of its character 
as a feudal stronghold, while scarcely a vestige remains to attest its 
former magnificence when a royal abode. William Rufus, it is 
said, repaired the damage done to the Tower by a mighty 
tempest which, in the year 1090, blew down more than five 
hundred houses in London. It could scarcely have been the 
White Tower which surrendered to the breath of this great 
tempest, however prejudicial it may have proved to the frail 
tenements of the citizens. It may, therefore, be concluded that 
some supplemental buildings had been erected during the short 
period which had intervened since its erection. Henry of 
Huntingdon says, “ He (Rufus) pilled and shaved the people 
with tribute, especially to spend about the ‘Tower of London and 
the great hall at Westminster.” 

This king and his successor, Henry I., asywe are informed by 
Stow, caused a castle to be builded under the said tower (the 
White Tower), to wit, on the south side towards the Thames, 
and also encastelated the same round about. This is supposed 
to refer to St. Thomas’s Tower, which contains the water entrance 
to the fortification bearing the ominous title of ‘Traitor’s Gate. 
The circumvallation of Longchamp records the unsettled state of 

the government, during the absence of Richard I. in the wars of 
Palestine ; and the lawless character of the time is indicated by 
the appropriation of the land of the poor brethren of the hospital 


* §Vestiges of Old London.’ 
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of St. Katherine, and that belonging to the church of the Holy 
Trinity, together with the destruction of a mill belonging to the 
former, in furtherance of this extension of the fortress. The 
City lost some ground likewise by this operation, as well as a 
portion of their wall between the Tower and the postern, but 
here the chancellor was on the popular side. Stow says, “ Yet 
have I not read of any quarrel made by tle citizens or recom- 
pense demanded by them for that matter, because all was done 
for good of the City’s defence thereby, and to their good likings.” 
The subsequent strengthening of the fortification by Henry III. 
was less satisfactory, for a gate and bulwark which this king 
constructed on the west side of the Tower were “shaken as it 
had been with an earthquake and fell down.” And yet again, 
in the year 1241, the gate and wall having been rebuilt, fell as 
before. “ For which chance,” says Stow, “ the citizens of London 
were nothing sorry, for they were threatened that the said wall 
and bulwarks were builded, to the end that, if any of them would 
contend for the liberties of the City, they might be imprisoned ; 
and that many might be laid in divers prisons, many lodgings 
were made, that no one should speak with each other.” This 
part of the fortification was afterwards effectually carried out 
by Edward L., and called the Lion Tower. : 

There is no record of the Tower having been effectually 
appropriated as a royal residence before the time of Henry III, 
but it may be supposed that it had been so used under occasional 
circumstances from the time of its erection by the Conqueror. 
Henry LI. is associated with these buildings as with others, in 
the evidences of his taste for decoration, not to mention such 
amenities as an order in the forty-sixth year of his reign, “ to 
Edward of Westminster, commanding him that he should buy 
certain Perie plants, and set the same in the place without his 
‘Tower of London.” 

Under this monarch, buildings of strength were perfected by 
the finish of art; and entries of his time attest his minute atten- 
tion to the decoration of the Tower as well as the care due to 
domestic comfort. The garner —a stonehouse for corn — is 
ordered to be repaired. The leaden gutters of the Great Tower 
he directs to be lengthened, and brought even with the ground. 
His order for whitening the Great Tower and the old wall about, 
is too much in the churchwarden taste, unless it be taken for the 
exception that makes the rule; but in the order for embellishing 
the chapel, a lively feeling for the fine arts is manifest. Three 
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glass windows are specified among hia requirements: one on the 
north side, with a little Mary holding her child; one on the 
south, with the image of the Trinity; and another on the same 
side, with the image of St. John the Apostle and Evangelist. He 
also ordered the cross and beam (the rood) beyond the altar of the 
same chapel to be painted well and with good colours, and two images 
to be made and painted where more conveniently and decently they 
might be done in the said chapel, one of St. Edward holding a 
ring, and reaching it out to St. John the Evangelist.* 

Time and change have obliterated these evidences of Henry’s 
civilization ; but Westminster Abbey still contains some vestiges 
of his works, by which we may form a comparative estimate of 
the splendour of those which are no more. 

The royal taste for maintaining wild animals which Henry I. 
indulged in his park at W oodatock, was afterwards extended to 
the Tower, and the collection there commenced with three leopards, 
which were presented to Henry ILI. by the Emperor Frederic, in 
compliment to his coat of arms. It would appear by a mandate 
of Edward II. to the sheriffs of London, that those specimens of 
living heraldry were rated somewhat higher than their keeper, for 
they were ordered to receive out of the fee farm of the City, sixpence 
a day for their keep, the keeper’s fee being only three halfpence. 

King Edward I. erected a building called the Lions’ Tower, 
in which the wild beasts were lodged. In the sixteenth of 
Edward III. there remained only one leopard, but one lion, one 
lioness, and two cat lions, specified as being under the charge of 
Robert Bowre, the keeper. The first elephant which had appeared: 
in this country, in medizval times at least, was presented like- 
wise by the King of France to Henry III., in the year 1255. A 
drawing of this animal by the hand of Matthew Paris is in the 
Cottonian MS.,{ by which it would appear that either the creature 
was strangely deformed, or the powers of the draughtsman very 
limited. 

A white bear also formed part of Henry’s zoological collection. 
The sheriffs were ordered to provide for the maintenance of this 


* This device relates to the tradition of the Confessor, who met with 
the evangelist in the guise of a poor pilgrim, and gave him a ring from 
his finger for alms. The ring was afterwards committed by St. John 
to the charge of certain pilgrims returning from Jerusalem, who were 
enjoined to restore it to the king, with a message foreboding his death, 
which shortly after ensued. 

+ Cott. MS. Nero, D. fol. 168, 13. 
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animal (wrso nostro albo) and his keeper in the Tower of London. 
They were also to provide a muzzle and an iron chain to hold the 
said bear out of the water, and a long cord to hold it during the 
time it was fishing in the Thames. They were likewise ordered 
to build a house in the Tower for the king’s elephant (Hlefantem 
nostrum), and to make provision for the beast and his keeper.* 

The collection increased under successive reigns, and appears 
to have flourished greatly in the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. ; 
and we have several instances in which the latter monarch in- 
dulged the disposition to cruelty, incident to his cold temperament, 
in barbarous combats among the animals. The collection was 
removed in recent times to the gardens of the Zoological Society, 
in the Regent’s Park. 

Without going into a specification of the various appurtenances 
of the Tower, which would require more space than the propor- 
tion of the present work admits of, one or two other features may 


INTERIOR OF BeaucnAmMp Tower. 


be touched upon to complete the sketch. The Beauchamp Tower, 
the interior of which is represented in the woodcut, is supposed 
to have derived its title from Thomas de Beauchamp, Earl of 
Warwick, previous to his banishment to the Isle of Man, in 1397. 


* Madox, Antiq. Excheq. i. 376. 
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The tower consists of two stories, to which a circular staircase 
conducts. The lower story is the subject of the cut, taken when 
the apartment had been dismantled of the trappings by which it 
had been adapted for a military messroom, and previous to the 
work of restoration recently effected. The interior of this edifice 
ian is rich in the sad memorials of distinguished captives carved in 
Biss the walls, mixed with some curious rebuses and other conceits. 
One on the left, on entering the room, contains the arms and name 
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ARMS AND NAME OF PEVEREL. 


suggested to the author of ‘ Waverley’ the idea of his novel of 
‘Peveril of the Peak.’ Another contains the following noble 
maxim :— 
“7, OS. 
Anno D. 1571, X.P.S 10 Sept. 
The most vnhapy 
man in the world is he 
that is not pacient in ad- 
versities. For men are not 
killed with the adversities 
they have: but with ye impa- 
cience which they suffer. 
Tout vient apoient, quy, peult attendre 
Gli sospiri ne son testimoni veri dell’ angos 
cia mia, CHARLES Baty.” 
The building which has obtained the title of the Bloody Tower 
appears to have been constructed in the fifteenth century, and is popu- 
larly understood to have been thus designated from its having been 
wer, the scene of the murder of the young princes, Edward V. and his 
iain brother Richard, Duke of York ; but the association of their violent 
at of death with this part of the Tower buildings is unsupported by any 
397. evidence. The gloomy aspect of the begrimed and time-worn 
building, with its lowering gateway and portcullis, and heavy 
flanking tower, agree with the ominous title, however acquired, 
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perhaps from the aggregate of untimely death suffered by its 
inmates. The accompanying view was taken previous to the 
removal of the warders’ lodgings which lined its southern ap- 
proach on the left hand. Of the other portions of the clustered 
stronghold—the Bell Tower, the Martin Tower, the Byward 
Tower, &c., &c.—some features remain; others have succumbed 
to time and violence, or are metamorphosed by the work of 
restoration ; but association has proved stronger than the mate- 
rial part of the ancient fortress. The poet’s apostrophe rises 
spontaneously to the mind as we enter its frowning portal— 


‘Ye towers of Julius, London's lasting shame,” 


and an host of puissant shadows fill the space between the present 
and the remote past, stretching beyond the boundaries of history into 


Tue Bioopy Tower, 


the regions of dreamy speculation, and time, whose darkness is only 
rendered visible by the ignis fatuus of a name. Not that the 
great Roman can, by any stretch even of imagination, be included 
among the genius loci of the Tower; but as we have in history a 
succession of Cesars, wherefrom to choose upon whom shall be 
affiliated the original structure or presumed arx palatina of the 
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Romans, it may not be going too far, supposing the Romans had 
a fort upon this spot —the grounds for which supposition have already 
been stated in the record of discoveries of Roman masonry and 
other vestiges on the site—to receive the idea of its having been so 
designated from one of the later members of the imperial family. 

Another fata morgana of old glimmers before the eye that reads 
the striking but perplexing words of FitzStephen, where, speaking 
of London, , he says :—“ It hath on the east part a tower palatinate, 
very large and very strong, whose court and walls rise up from a 
deep foundation. The mortar is tempered with the blood of beasts.” 

FitzStephen died in the year 1191, and the time of his writing 
must have been considerably within a century of the erection 
of Gundulph’s edifice, which must have appeared to him as a 
thing comparatively new, and the particulars of its erection 
familiarly known to many, as having taken place in their 
fathers’ time, and yet the terms he uses convey the impression of 
some association handed down from a remote period, mentioned 
but not accounted for. ~ Under this impression the idea presents 
itself that possibly the White Tower may be in some measure the 
restoration of a Roman edifice, and that the foundations it stands 
upon may be those upon which the blood of Roman sacrifices may 
have been sprinkled, thus giving rise to the saying of the mortar 
being “tempered with the blood of beasts.” 

Into such figments the motes which glimmer in the faint rays of 
antiquity shape themselves, only to be transfigured by a change of 
position or the twinkling of an eyelid. But other shadows, which 
still cling to this time-peopled region, are the reflex of an historical 
substance, rendered familiar by chroniclers. ‘Thus we learn that 
in the troubled reign of Stephen, the redoubtable Geoffrey de 
Mandeville held the Tower by authority of the Empress Matilda, 
Stephen’s unsuccessful rival for the crown. 

In the first year of Henry I. we have a notable instance of 
prison-breaking on the part of the belligerent Bishop of Durham, 
Ralph Flambard, who substantiated his name by the lordly roasts 
wherewith he regaled his keepers; and in maintenance of the 
maxim that “ good eating demands good drinking,” he so effectually 
soothed their vigilance with the appliance of strong wine, that, by 
means of a rope conveyed to his hands in a tun of his generous 
auxiliary, he escaped by a window, while Argus, beguiled by 
Bacchus, snored unconsciously. 

Another attempt was less successful. In the year 1244 Griffith, 
the eldest son of Leoline, Prince of Wales, being a prisoner in the 
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Tower, devised his escape by making a rope of the hangings, &c., 
with which his cell was furnished ; but being a bulky man the rope 
gave way, and he was precipitated to the ground, where, on the 
following morning, he was found dead, his head being literally 
driven into the trunk by the concussion. 

The head of Leoline, the last Prince of Wales, afterwards 
appeared upon the Tower crowned with a wreath of ivy. He was 
taken at Bluith Castle, and in an angry discussion there with an 
Englishman, Roger le Strange, the latter struck his head off, and 
thus ended the line of British sovereigns. 
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. “ And, hark! how loud each hollow gust of wind : 
Salutes the dreary plains ; and fast the snow 

Drifts through the bleak air, leaving not behind : 

One soothing smile of summer's warmer glow.” j 


Songs for all Seasons, 
A CONSIDERABLE time elapsed without any natives showing them- 
selves in the neighbourhood of the white men. These were, 
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therefore, at any rate, quite unmolested ; and winter, with all its 
terrors, beginning to set in, confined the colonists to the immediate 
neighbourhood of their dwelling. The north wind blew coldly, 
the snow fell fast at intervals, and masses of ice again filled the 
harbour, and piled themselves into icebergs with a crashing noise, 
so completely surrounding and walling up the ship, as to make its 
leaving the harbour utterly impossible ; thus cutting off Egede and 
his party from all communication with home for many months to 
come. ;The sun now never showed itself till towards eleven o’clock in 
the day, and then did not remain much more than two hours above 
the horizon. In those short days—when time hung heavy on the 
men’s hands, and darkness gave them an excuse for being idle— 
while all"vegetable life around had died away, and the very earth 
appeared fast asleep*—evil began to brew in the hearts of some of 
the men. 

The merchant-bookkeeper was terribly out in his reckoning: 
instead of the high heaps of bear, fox, hare, seal, and reindeers’ 
skins which he had counted on; instead of the ladings of fat, 
train-oil, walrus-teeth, and fish-bones, which he had hoped to 
receive from the poor, foolish Greenlanders, in exchange for a few 
pipes, he saw nothing but mighty icebergs, which threatened to 
annihilate the ship altogether ! 

The doctor had no practice, even as a barber, much less as a 
physician. The smith missed his brandy, the carpenter his tobacco ; 
and the bricklayer had exhausted his snuff, and saw no prospect. of 
getting any more. ‘The sailors were weary of being told they must 
not swear, but pray and be sober; and the women were unable to 
wash out of doors, owing to the frost and cold, and therefore lost | 
their best opportunity for a good chatter. As all had expected to 
find plenty of game in Greenland, they had brought but little 
smoked meat, pork, or salted fish out of Norway, and this proved 
to have been a great mistake. To be sure there were a good 
many wild animals, and great abundance of fish, but none of 
these could be caught without skill and trouble; so roast meat 
was a great rarity in the new colony. One day Egede was sitting 
with his family round the simple and rough dimer-table in his divi- 
sion of the house; his wife had just placed upon the table a dish 

* “Silence reigned around us,—a silence far different from that peare- 
able composure which characterizes the landscape of a cultivated country ; 
it was the death-like stillness of the most dreary desolation and the total 


absence of animated existence.”—Parry’s ‘Voyages,’ vol. i. p. 210. T'rans- 
lator’s Note. 
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of water-gruel and a piece of roast meat, the last remains of a rein- 
deer which had been recently shot. Whilst Egede was saying 
grace, a considerable tumult arose in the next room. Curses and 
angry words were mingled with blows on the table, so that Egede 
could hardly hear himself speak, and made his grace shorter than | 
usual. When he opened the door of communication to inquire . 
into the cause of the turmoil, he found the whole of the household , 
together, in a state of the greatest excitement. The women’s 

voices were heard above all. When Egede appeared, Plumper, 

the smith, stood up as spokesman for the assembly. 7 

“Sir,” he began, in an angry tone, “we have long felt weary, i 
even to loathing, of the monotonous food we are reduced to,— 
nothing but groats, bread, and beer! Where are the full flesh- 
pots, and the riches which you represented this land as abounding 
with? Whose fault is it, if not yours, that we sit imprisoned here 
like an oyster between two shells? What did these wretched, 
train-oily Greenlanders matter to you or tous? ‘They don’t fecl 
the least grateful for your intentions of making Christians of them ! 
You might as easily try and teach a sea- horse az one of these dirty 
creatures. Upon your head be all the evil that befalls us now and 
hereafter !” 

The end of this speech was chorused by loud murmurs amongst 
the bystanders, which passed into threats at last. The noise had 
attracted Gertrude and the children, who now all gazed with 
anxious eyes at the pastor through the open door, ready to fling 
themselves between him and any assailant. Egede, divining their 
thoughts, made a sign to his family to keep where they were, which 
detained them in the doorway. Then he drew himself up, and 
said in a loud clear voice,— 

“ Are you complaining that you have but little choice of food ? : 
Murmur not! nor tempt the Lord your God lest He prepare graves 
for you in the wilderness, as He did for the children of Israel ! 
Do you despise the Greenlanders as blind heathens? Are you 
any better if you set your heart on earthly things which are 
nothing but dust and ashes ?”’ 

“It’s all very well preaching, sir!” replied the rough smith. 
‘“‘Greenland may suit your stomach better than it does ours, since 
we have to be content with your reverence’s leavings! We may 
not even see your dishes ; the smell is enough for us, I suppose !” 

“Give me that piece of meat,” said Egede to his wife ; and, 
taking the dish from her, he put it into the smith’s hands, saying, 
“Plumper, I owe you many thanks for reminding me of my duty. 
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When the brave Alexander the Great chanced, once on a time, to 
be passing with his army through a desert, every mouth was 
parched with thirst, and all had the greatest difficulty to drag their 
wearied limbs along over the burning sand. Then the king 
descended from his horse Bucephalus, to march at the head of his 
faithful men, and share truly in all their sufferings. For the same 
reason he declined drinking the water a soldier brought him in his 
helmet, because there was not enough for all. The heathen sove- 
reign shall not again put to shame the Christian teacher. Plumper, 
take and enjoy, what the tenderness of my wife had prepared for 
me. Henceforth we will all fare alike !” 

Plumper, however, left the dish untouched, and all the others 
were silent, and looked not a little ashamed of themselves. 

When, about a week after this, the weather had become a little 
more peaceable, Egede determined to set forward on a hunting 
excursion with some of his men, in the district where they had 
before seen Greenlanders. Paul and Nicholas Egede begged their 
father so earnestly to take them with him, that at last he was 
obliged to consent. The party intended to be absent several days, 
and take up their quarters in the Greenlanders’ forsaken hut, till 
a considerable quantity of game should have been secured. It 
took them about four hours to get there by water, and they were 
not particularly pleased to discover on landing, that not only 
the hut they thought empty was filled with Greenlanders, but that 
several more were built round it, altogether, perhaps, containing a 
hundred and fifty men. When the hunters discovered this fact, 
they would wiilingly have returned home again, but the shortness 
of the days made this impossible. They therefore found themselves 
compelled to ask hospitality of the Greenlanders, in the only way 
they could,—that is, by signs and gestures. 

The Greenlanders, who were very mistrustful of the strange 
intruders, did not seem willing to have anything to do with them ; 
but when the white men made them at last understand they should 
die if left houseless in the cold dark night, the Greenlanders 
admitted them into a hut somewhat apart from the others, which 
seemed only inhabited by two old women, who were removed into 
a neighbouring hut. ‘The present hut, or winter home of the 
Greenlanders, into which Hans Egede and his companions were 
ushered, was built, like all the others, of turf and stones, and 
roofed with thin stems of oaks and willows, which, when spread 
over with frozen clods of earth, made a very substantial ceiling. 
There was neither stove nor chimney to be seen, and the windows 
VOL. IT. D 
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were small holes covered with an inner membrane of the seal 
instead of glass. The door consisted of a sealskin, which of course 
left many an aperture for the air to penetrate through ; but, to the 
travellers’ great surprise, they found the inside of the hut was by 
no means cold, though filled with a thick mist and a- horrible 
smell most offensive to the olfactory organs of the Europeans. 

A train-oil lamp, carved out of steatite,* hung from the low 
ceiling by a string made of the muscles of seals, and was so con- 
trived that the food of the inhabitants of the hut could be cooked 
over it in little kettles of iron, copper, or brass, which the Green- 
landers got in exchange for some of their commodities from the 
whalers on the coast. 

Paul and Nicholas shuddered at the entrance of the hut, and 
could not repress an exclamation of disgust, while even their heroic 
father had a difficulty in entirely concealing his feelings. Aaron, 
on the contrary, holding his nose very tight, immediately took 
possession of the only seat. The others had no alternative, if they 
wished to repose themselves, but to sit upon the cold bare ground. 

“Whoever would not acknowledge the blessing snuff is, in this 
place,” said the bricklayer—feeling about in his empty box for a 
few stray grains—‘“ does not deserve to have a nose at all.” 

“And I could soon bring a better smell into this hole,” rejoined 
the carpenter, “if I could but fill my pipe with Varina’s best 
tobacco. Burnt leather is a delicious smell compared to this !” 





“What does it come from?” inquired Kitterik, taking up his 
universal remedy, the brandy bottle. 

Nicholas Egede, who had been sniffing about in all directions, 
now exclaimed, in rather a pleased tone, “It is what Aaron is 
sitting upon that stinks so!” 

“That is pure envy,” said Aaron crossly ; “you grudge me 
my seat.” 

The bookkeeper now took up a lamp, and, examining the sup- 
posed seat more closely by its light, declared it really was the 
cause of all the smell. It consisted of nothing but a huge lump of 
whale’s fat, which had begun to thaw with the warmth of Aaron’s 
body, and had no doubt been put there as food for the inhabitants 
of the hut. On hearing this, Aaron (who had never moved while 
all the investigation of his seat was going on) fled precipitately to 
the other side of the hut, where he tried to rub and clean his 
polluted garments, and bitterly repented his selfish hastiness. 


* c : : , , 
“Speckstein ” steatite—a clayey stone, which is somewhat transparent 
but of several colours,—7ranslator’s Note. 
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** Aaron,” said the steersman in a commanding voice, “it must 
be your place to move that piece of Greenland provender out of 
doors, for you only have used it.” 

Kitterik’s idea was highly approved of by most present; and 
Aaron would have had to obey, if the pastor had not put in his 
veto to the proposal. 

“Tf that fat is really the Greenlanders’ food,” said Egede, “ it 
would be unkind and ungrateful in us to throw our hosts’ provi- 
sions out of doors. I have found a sealskin here which we can 
throw over the evil-smelling lump.” 

“Heaven keep us from such provisions!” whispered the smith 
to his next neighbour; ‘I had rather keep to our monotonous diet 
of groats, bread, and beer for ever !” 


No. VI. 
GREENLAND MANNERS. 
“Children we are all 

Of one great Father, in whatever clime, 

His providence hath cast the seed of life ; 

All tongues,—all colours.” 

SourHEY. 

Aaron had established himself before one of the two small 
windows, and bored a tiny hole in it with his pocket-knife, partly 
to let in a little fresh air, and partly to have a peep out of doors, 
though the latter was very circumscribed on account of the darkness, 
He had not long commenced his observations, when he exclaimed 
in a terrified tone to his comrades, “ We seem to me to have got 
into a den of murderers. I see three brown Greenlanders digging 
a deep grave in the snow just opposite our abode, and it is doubt- 
less intended to contain our bodies Now!” he continued, 
applying his eye again to the peep-hole ; “now they are bringing 
out a dead body which is to precede us apparently. What trouble 
they are taking to drag it along! Now it is in! and they are 
closing the grave again.” 

An invincible fit of curiosity impelled Aaron to rush out of the 
house, and even overcame his dread of the supposed murderers. 

“Good evening, my friends! you are very busy, so late as it is! 
What is that lying by you?” 

With these words, which, as may be imagined, were utterly in- 
comprehensible to the persons addressed, Aaron approached the 
three Greenlanders, who went on quietly with their occupation, as 
Aaron stooped down and examined the supposed corpse. The 
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moment he had done so, however, he returned to the house, and 
resumed his post at the window in silence. 

“Well!” said the bookkeeper, inquiringly. ‘‘ What was it?” 

“ Greenland provisions,” replied Aaron, sulkily. ‘ A dead seal 
which smelt putrid enough. I suppose the snow is the larder 
where the Greenlanders store up their provisions.” 

Before an hour had elapsed, the door. of the hut was opened ; 
that is, the sealskin curtain was pushed aside, and some good- 
natured Greenlanders appeared with their hands full of food, 
intending to feast their guests hospitably with the choicest 
delicacies they possessed. ‘These, however, consisted only of ill- 
cooked, strong-smelling seals’ flesh, and bladders filled with train-oil. 
The guests, not to affront their kind hosts, made signs as though 
they would gladly partake of the offered gifts. Egede, determined 
to set a good example, took a piece of meat out of the soapstone 
dish, and raised the primitive bottle to his lips, though he could 
not prevail upon himself to taste it. When it came round to Paul 
Egede, he said to his father, “ Must I drink out of that thing? It 
smells just like the stuff you used to have your boots cleaned with 
at Vogen. I think the smell is enough !” 

The Greenlanders, who, to their surprise, found the flasks were 
not emptied, thought their own example would be the best 
encouragement to their guests to enjoy the train oil; so they at 
once drank off the liquid, stroking their stomachs afterwards with 
much complacency. 

It seemed the will of Heaven the colonists should be punished 
for their late murmurs, and made to long for the homely food they 
had so recently despised. For three whole days and nights the 
weather continued so fearfully bad, that they were compelled to 
remain in the shelter of the Greenlanders’ huts, to eat their 
wretched provisions, and sleep on sealskin beds. There was one 
good thing in this constrained sojourn, however, and that was the 
more minute acquaintance with the Greenlanders’ way of life which 
it gave Egede. They were gentle, timid people he discovered, 
and might put many Europeans to shame by the contented way in 
which they bore their wretched fate. 

When Egede and his sons visited their huts, they found them sub- 
divided into as many partitions as there were families, by sealskin 
curtains. Each division had a train-oil lamp in it, which burnt 
day and night, thus warming as well as lighting the habitation, and 
doing instead of a stove ; and the smell of all this oil, as well as 
the sealskins which lay about heated the air so thoroughly, that the 
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Greenlanders suffer less from cold (though without fire in their 
houses) than many would suppose possible, and generally sit half 
naked in their huts, the children very often entirely so. The 
women were busy in making garments of sealskins and birds’ 
feathers, using the tendons and sinews of the seal instead of thread ; 
and even a part of the entrails served, as before stated, to make a 
transparent covering for the windows instead of glass. In one of 
the huts, where between thirty and forty individuals were lodged, a 
poor sick woman was shown to Egede, who was apparently very 
suffering, had great difficulty in breathing, and was tormented by 
a terrible cough, which, combined with diseases of the chest and 
lungs, appeared to be the principal evil to which the Greenlanders 
were subject. 

Egede turned to the sufferer, and said, with a pitying look and 
tone—* Poor woman ! what would I not give that you could under- 
stand my words! I would give you a cup of consolation that would 
sweeten your pains and make your death happy. Even for you 
the Saviour of the world has died, that you might be saved from 
death and hell. May He in his mercy have compassion on you, 
and guide you to His heavenly kingdom !” 

These words, in an accent of unmistakeable kindness, were 
listened to, incomprehensible as they were to them, with great 
apparent reverence by the Greenlanders; and when Egede ceased 
speaking, they made signs that they wished him to breathe upon 
the sick woman, as they thought that might cure her. 

Egede felt doubtful whether he should do right in complying with 
this request. ‘I have no power to do miracles,” he said, “and it 
would be a sin in me if I did anything that confirmed these poor 
people in their errors. God alone can help this poor woman.” 

“Do breathe on her, father, nevertheless !”’ cried little Nicholas. 
“See, how that short, fat man is puffing out his cheeks to try and 
make you understand their wishes! How can merely breathing 
on her be a sin?” 

“You cannot understand what I mean, my boy,” said the pastor, 
doubtfully. 

**Do blow on her,” added Paul; * What can it hurt? You 
often blow on the fire to make it burn up!” 

Then Egede breathed on the sick woman, to her great joy, as 
well as that of the bystanders, trying to quiet his conscience by 
saying, as he did so, “ Of my own power I can do nothing. But 
I pray that our blessed Lord and Saviour may heal thee of thy sick- 
ness, and forgive me if I have erred. Amen!” 
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During all this time Aaron had been making a curious friend- 
ship with a Greenlander. ‘This latter, whose name was Aarech, 
had no sooner discovered the similar-sounding name of the white 
man, than he began to show him every possible mark of friendship, 
expressing, as well as he could, the pleasure the discovery gave 
him, He even insisted upon Aaron’s sleeping in his bed; which 
last most unpleasant situation Aaron resigned himself to, with a 
very lamentable countenance, and for the first time felt inclined to 
blame his mother for the name she had had him christened by. 

Egede, however, founded a plan of his own on this little incident. 
When he was preparing to depart on the fourth morning after 
their arrival, the pastor called Aaron aside, and, anxious to win 
him over to his way of thinking, addressed him kindly as follows. 
* My good Aaron, it appears to me that you are marked out from 
among us, as likely to be useful in the great work of converting 
the heathen for which we are come. You are neither an ill- 
educated nor an ill-disposed man, and I trust you will be inclined 
to help to prepare the way for my teaching, which is at present 
utterly obstructed by my ignorance of the language of these poor 
people, and their inability to understand me.” 

“ May it please your reverence !” exclaimed Aaron, in consider- 
able alarm, “1 could never succeed in teaching a starling to talk, 
how then can you?” ‘Be silent, Aaron,” interrupted the pastor, 
“lest you say something you will have to repent of. I will tell 


you what to do, Remain behind us here under the protection of 


Aarech’s friendship, and try to gain as much as possible of the 
Greenland tongue, marking down any word you may attain the 
knowledge of in this pocket-book of mine. At the same time 
use every endeavour to find out whether these benighted people 
have any kind of religious worship among them, aud how it is 
conducted. I would willingly remain here in your stead, but as 
our gracious Lord the King has appointed me ruler over our little 
colony, I must not absent myself too long from it.” 

“ But what will become of me,” pleaded Aaron, ‘if after your 
departure my friend Aarech should take it into his head to eat me 
up, out of the love and affection he bears me? One cannot tell ; 
these people have odd fancies; and at all events I should like to 
be prepared for any emergency, and have a sword and a gun left 
with me.” 

“Confidence begets confidence,” replied Egede ; “ and they will 
see you trust them fully, if you remain unarmed amongst them. 
An axe, however, I will leave you, not so much us a weapon of 
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defence, but as a means of making yourself useful and agreeable 
to the Greenlanders.” 

* Another thing, reverend sir,” said Aaron; “I cannot swallow 
their nasty train-oil, and melted snow-water disagrees with my 
weak stomach. I pray you, as you have not got any beer to leave 
with me, let me have that travelling flask you carry at your girdle. 
I shall never be able to exist among all these evil smells without a 
mouthful of spirits now and then.” 

Egede handed him the flask. “TI brought this small quantity of 
brandy with me,” he said; ‘“ merely as a medicine for my little 
boys and myself, in case of need. ‘That, however, thank God, we 
have not wanted, and I will gladly leave it you, only reminding 
you to use it very sparingly ; remembering that though a grain of 
opium may secure a good night’s sleep, a bottleful is certain 
death. And now farewell, and may God prosper you !” 

Aaron looked wistfully after the departing colonists, though he 
obeyed without complaining. ‘The travellers, on their return, found 
the home settlement in a great state of excitement, as we shall 
describe more particularly in the next chapter. 


AAAPARAPEALREOLALN 


LETTERS FROM ALABAMA.—No. I. 
Mobile, May 15, 18—. 

Your desire to have some information of the country in which the 
good providence of God has for the present allotted my residence, 
shall be gratified so far as my opportunities of observation will 
admit. I shall communicate it more readily, because from the 
very hasty and imperfect notion I have yet formed, I think it pro- 
bable that scenes, circumstances, and manners, differ widely from 
those to which you and I have been accustomed. 

As a preliminary, however, it may not be altogether uninterest- 
ing to give a slight sketch of the voyage from Philadelphia. A 
sea-voyage, under the best circumstances, can scarcely be other 
than tedious. Even when performed in a stately and commodioug 
veasel, with a skilful, gentlemanly, and obliging commander, a 
disciplined crew, and agreeable fellow-passengers, the wearied eye 
wanders from sea to sky and from sky to sea, in a vain search for 
some object to break the dreary uniformity: to-day is like yester- 
day, and to-morrow will be as to-day. If the poor occupationless 
passenger endeavour to beguile his tedium and indulge his literary 
propensities, by “keeping a log,” so few are the facts that occur, 
that he is often reduced to debate with himself the propriety of 
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recording such ‘‘remarkable events” as that “the cook dropped a 
pewter spoon overboard,” or that “the pig came upon the quarter- 
deck ;’ and happy indeed is he when he has an opportunity of 
announcing, in the words of the north-country mate, “ Little wind 





and less weather ; caught a dolphin, and lost him!’ If, there- 
fore, you find in my letter a tendency to treat of “small deer,” I 
trust you will make charitable allowances, and admit the truth of 
the Irish proverb, which sets forth the difficulty of extracting blood 
from a turnip. 

It would be needless to waste many words about Philadelphia. 
My impressions of it were agreeable ; there are not many splendid 
or imposing edifices, but the general character is that of a genteel 
and respectable middle-class. If there is little to astonish or 
dazzle, there is perhaps less.to displease; an air of chaste and 
sobered elegance pervades the whole. The streets are straight, 
wide, and clean, and are rendered peculiarly pleasant by rows of 
trees on each side, among which the stately plane or buttonwood 
is conspicuous, ‘The people who walk in them are remarkably few 
in number for a large city, and their deportment is generally quiet 
and orderly. One cannot help feeling that William Penn has left 
the character of his sect strongly, indelibly impressed on the city 
which he founded. 

The broad and beautiful river on which it stands—the silvery 
Delaware, with its gently sloping banks green and fertile—is a 
very great ornament and no less an advantage to the city; for 
though it can scarcely be called a commercial town, a goodly array 
of shipping finds its way thither, and a rather dense forest of masts 
shoots up from the fair bosom of the Delaware. 

‘The men of science I found, as usual, kind and obliging ; the 
venerable Professor Nuttall was prosecuting his labours among the 
dried plants in the herbarium of the Academy of Natural Sciences, 
and the urbane Peale was as busy in the fine Museum which forms 
one of the chief attractions of the city. My most prominent 
idea was that of Wilson the ornithologist. Here was his resi- 
dence ; here he kept school; here I looked upon the birds which 
he shot and skinned with his own hands; here are the scenes so 
often mentioned in his delightful volumes; the meadows below 
Philadelphia, the marshy flats of the Schuylkill, the rushy half- 
submerged islets of the Delaware, ‘Thompson’s Point, the quondam 
residence of the night-heron or qua-bird, and the notorious Pea 
Patch, the resort of myriads of crows. ‘The recognition of these 
places gave a charm and an interest to the scenes which they 
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would not otherwise have possessed, for to me there is always a 
peculiar pleasure in visiting those spots which have been hallowed (so 
to speak) by the eminent of bygone days. One old man I met with 
who had been personally acquainted with the ornithologist ; though 
the latter had been a constant visitor at his house, he could not 
remember many anecdotes of him, but one thing he narrated was 
sufficiently characteristic. ‘ Wilson and I,” said he, “were 
always disputing about the sparrows; he would have it that the 
sparrows here were different from those of the old country; I 
knew well enough they were just the same, but I could not per- 
suade him of it.” 

With a fine breeze right aft, and bright weather, the little 
schooner “ White Oak” left the quay of Philadelphia on the 
18th of April, and sailed rapidly down the mirror-like river. The 
numerous flats and sand-bars, however, impeded, and sometimes 
arrested our progress, and we had to make a temporary stay at a 
mean little fishing village, that bears the pompous title of Delaware 
City, situated on the canal which connects the Delaware with the 
Chesapeake. In the canal a man was taking herring with a dip- 
net, which he readily sold on the bank at fifty cents per hundred. 
At length we entered on the widening bay of Delaware. It was 
so cold that ice a quarter of an inch thick was formed on deck, 
and this on the 20th of April, in the latitude of Lisbon. 

The number of white-sailed craft spotting the river made a 
lively scene; and the banks being very low and flat caused the 
land to have a singular appearance, being visible only at a very 
short distance, and beginning to come into view in small isolated 
patches, which if one jumped on the taffrail were seen to be con- 
nected, and the trees often appearing at first as if growing out of 
the water. Numerous large fires had been lighted on the shores 
for the purpose of consuming the old dead grass of the marshes, 
to afford room for the growth of a new crop, and the smoke and 
flame being visible both before and after the land was apparent, 
it seemed as if some “smart”? Yankee had realized the achieve- 
ment of setting the Delaware on fire. But all indications of land 
soon faded from view, the twinkling lights on Cape May and 
Henlopen glimmered for a moment through the deepening shadows 
of night, and long before morning we were on the heaving bosom of 
the grim Atlantic. 

A miserable episode in life is the commencement of a voyage, 
under such circumstances as those which greeted my returning 
consciousness on the next morning. ‘The wind was as dead on 
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end as possible, blowing a strong gale, and so cold that it pierced 
through bone and marrow ; a heavy swell with.a breaking sea was 
running, that continually washed the decks from stem to stern; 
the little schooner pitching and tossing and diving as if every dip 
would be her last. In vain did I seek refuge from the weather by 
going below; the filthy hole called a cabin, hardly large enough 
to turn in, and not nearly high enough to stand upright in, was re- 
dolent of tar, grease, fusty clothes, mouldy biscuits, and a score of 
other unendurable odours combined, which those only can imagine 
who, like me, have been the tenants of a little trading craft. ‘The 
single berth, or sleeping-place, on each side, in dimensions and 
appearance resembled a dog-kennel more than anything else ; the 
state of the blankets in which, thanks to the grave-like darkness 
of the hole, was but partially revealed, to sight at least. ‘The 
agony of sea-sickness, aggravated beyond measure by the closeness 
and fetor of the confined air below, drives me on deck again, where, 

shivering as in an ague fit, I ontles avour to screen myself by 
crouching beneath the bulwarks (scarcely knee-high) from the sea, 

spray, and rain, which the gale is driving across the deck. We 
sometimes are made to feel how great an intensity of wretchedness 
can be condensed into a brief space, without any infliction more 
severe than a combination of what may be rightly termed trivial 
sufferings. 

Those who know the sea only in connexion with the spacious 
deck and gorgeously-furnished saloon of a packet-steamer, can form 
but a poor notion of the accommodation of a little coasting schooner. 
Imagine a closet, of no geometrical shape, some seven feet by six, 
and about a yard and a half high, with huge beams at intervals, 
against which, utitil taught to stoop by painful experience, you 
thump your forehead every time you attempt to cross. In the 
centre a deal table is screwed to the floor, leaving just space 
enough to squeeze one’s body round on each side. A sort of chest 
running along one side, called a locker, serves the double purpose 
of a seat and a box for holding musty sails, flags, balls of spun- 
yarn, and sundry other articles, the savour of whose presence 
becomes but too manifest, whenever the little cover of the single 
square hole is removed, to rummage the contents. On the opposite 
side to this are two cupboards, also bearing the same name of 
lockers, though generally innocent of anything like a lock, the doors 
of which, continually getting unfastened, slam to and fro in the 
rolling and lurching of the vessel with conmalsine violenee, reveal- 
ing, as they open, a jug or two, and some glass tumblers, inserted 
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in round holes cut in the shelves, and perhaps a teapot a d some 
cups and saucers similarly secured ; but all in the most disgusting 
state of dirtiness. The remainder of this side is occupied by the 
door, giving entrance from the foot of the companion-ladder, on 
the one hand, and on the other by the skipper’s “ state-room.” 
The remaining two sides are formed into cells just large enough 
(and but barely) to allow an adult person to lay himself along, as 
if in a coffin. Some eight inches of board are the sleeper’s pro- 
tection from rolling out into the cabin, while his ribs chafe against 
the side of the vessel at every lurch. Careful must he be that he 
start not up suddenly in the night, for if he do, a stunning blow 
on the forehead will remind him that the ceiling is not more than 
fifteen inches from his face as he lies. Such are the sleeping- 
berths, one on each side—the cell below each being stowed with 
all sorts of rubbish, into which the miserable slave of a cabin boy 
is continually diving, by night and day, to find nobody knows 
what, to the infinite molestation of the sleepless passenger above. 
The same smutty Ganymede ever and anon disappears beneath 
the cabin-table, -presently emerging with a tub of potatoes, a 
tallow-candle, or something of more dubious character. Stimu- 
lated by curiosity, 1 peeped under the table one day, and saw a 
ring fixed in the floor, which I pulled, and up came a piece of the 
plank, uncovering the “lazarette,’ a dark and musty pit, into 
which one glance was sufficient for that and all future occasions. 
Pleasant society will make amends for many inconveniences, but 
in my case the skipper was a churlish, vulgar, illiterate fellow, 
and his crew of the very same stamp as himself. ‘The fact of my 
being a “ Britisher” was quite enough to warrant an incessant 
display of petty annoyance, which just kept short of actual insult. 
The conversation was of the lowest sort; and it was not the 
smallest infliction, that every night 1 was compelled to hear, as I 
lay in my wretched berth, the interchange of obscene narratives 
between the skipper and his mate, before I could close my eyes 
in sleep. Dirt, dirt, was the rule everywhere; dirt in the cabin, 
dirt in the caboose, dirt in the water-cask ; dirt doubly begrimed 
on the table-cloth, on the cups and glasses, the dishes and plates 
that served the food; while the boy who filled the double office 
of cook and waiter, was the very impersonation of dirt. The only 
resource was to eat with as little thought as possible, to see as 
little as possible, and to be upon deck as much of the time as 
possible; and this last habit was facilitated by the glorious 
weather which speedily set in after we were well off the land, 
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All minor discomforts were forgotten, or at least felt to be 
compensated, when I saw that mysterious current, commonly 
known by the name of the Gulf-stream, or by sailors, more ellip- 
tically, “the Gulf ;” a strong and ever-running river, if I may so 
term it, in the sea, whose banks are almost as well defined as if 
they were formed of solid earth, instead of the same fickle fluid as 
the torrent itself. It first becomes appreciable on the western 
coast of Florida, gently flowing southward, till it reaches the 
Tortugas, when it bends its course suddenly eastward, and runs 
along the Florida Reef, increasing in force, till it rushes with 
amazing velocity through the confined limits of the Strait of 
Florida, and pours a vast volume of tepid water into the cold 
bosom of the Atlantic. Here, unrestrained, it widens its bounds, 
and slackens its speed, though such is the impetus with which it 
has been impelled, that it is distinctly perceptible on the banks 
of Newfoundland, and may be traced by its effects even to the 
shores of Western Europe. 

Our contact with this wonderful stream was indicated by the 
increased temperature of the water, as well as by the long strings 
or ridges of the yellow Gulf-weed, which are commonly to be 
observed stretching across its course. Sometimes it occurs in 
immense fields, as it did to Columbus, when the ocean appeared 
like a vast meadow, and the course of his vessels was impeded by 
the floating “grass.” When I saw these strings and patches I 
was well pleased, for I knew I should not lack entertainment as 
long as this singular plant continued abundant. Its own structure 
is most interesting and surprising ; for though it may be conjec- 
tured to have had an original root, a ‘local habitation,” at some 
remote age, no connexion with the shores or bottom of the sea 
subsists now, for it evidently shoots and increases as it floats free 
on the surface of the waves. It consists of a multitude of well- 
formed leaves, with a rib running down the centre, and notched 
edges, set alternately on angular stems, which bear a great 
number of little globular, berry-like air-vessels, about as large as 
currants, the office of which is to float the plant. 

But to a voyager glad of any source of amusement, the 
Sargasso-weed is most welcome, because of the shelter which it 
affords for hosts of small marine animals. Fishes of various kinds 
crowd around and beneath it, for the sake of preying on the 
invertebrate creatures that browse on its leaves, or play among its 
branches. That curious sea-slug, the Scyllea, one of the naked- 
gilled mollusca, crawls with its narrow-groved foot about the 
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stems, and surprises one with its uncouth, almost shapeless form, 
and leather-like consistence. But the most vivacious, and therefore 
the most amusing of the denizens of this floating forest that I found, 
were the different sorts of crabs and shrimps that abounded in it. 
Their numbers, their variety, the brilliant hues of many, the pecu- 
liarities of structure that fitted them for an ocean-life, the instincts 
which impelled the strong to prey on the weaker, and the latter 
to escape, with the watchfulness, cunning, agility, and artful devices 
continually brought into exercise by both parties in this predatory 
warfare, afforded an instructive entertainment for many an hour. 

It would make this letter far too long, if I were to describe in 
detail all that was interesting to me as a naturalist. The ocean, 
like the land, is peculiarly prolific in the manifestations of life, 
beneath the genial influence of the vernal sun ; and in the latitudes 
which I was now traversing, the forms of animal existence assume 
astonishing variety and brilliancy. That splendid creature, the 
coryphene, or dolphin of mariners, was a frequent visitant to our 
little craft ; the spotted rudder-fish, and the purple-banded pilot, 
were often seen beneath the stern: that strange fish, the remora, 
would occasionally fasten itself by the curious mechanism of its 
coronal shield to the vessel’s quarter, or to the side of some lurking 
shark, thus taking a ride, like those dishonest boys who jump up 
behind a passing coach, without expense. Shoals of playful 
porpoises would gambol round us, and presently troop off in haste 
as suddenly as they came, and the direful shark was rarely absent, 
the constant object of hope and fear to sailors,—hope, that they 
may catch the shark; fear lest, by any mischance, the shark may 
catch them. Nor is this fear quite groundless, as an unexpected 
plunge overboard may at any time occur. One of our crew, 
attempting to strike a dolphin with the harpoon, had posted him- 
self on the taffrail; but in his eagerness, reaching too far, 
followed his weapon overboard with a splash. I was surprised to 
see what little impression he made in the water, though falling 
from such a height; he did not even go beneath the surface, but 
fell just as a cork would fall into water. His shipmates gave him 
the end of a rope and hauled him up, amidst some jokes upon his 
zeal for fishing ; though he looked rather serious about it. 

A flying-fish would now and then start from a heaving wave, 
and skim the surface like a bird upon the wing; and many 
“feathered fowl’ were ready to repay the complimentary visit, 
by diving into the domain-proper of the fish. The petrels, 
familiar and confiding, trode the yielding billows, or hovered 
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around our vessel as night came on, to the uneasiness of the 
seamen, who deemed them the presiding spirits of the coming 
tempest, though, I am sure, most libellously. These little birds 
are quite silent by day, except that they sometimes utter a faint 
chirp; but at night they often make an unpleasant screaming. 
They are the smallest of webb-footed birds, being scarcely so large 
as a swallow, to which, in their manner of flight, they bear a 
considerable resemblance. 

These little observations, trivial as they were, served to beguile 
the weariness of the “calm latitudes ;” and after we had exercised 
patience awhile, we were favoured with a fair easterly breeze, 
which soon freshened, and proved the regular trade-wind. You 
are aware that on both sides of the equator, within the tropics, 
the wind constantly blows from the eastward with great regularity ; 
a circumstance which, if Columbus had been acquainted with it, 
might have materially shortened his voyage, and saved him much 
anxiety of mind and many a sleepless night. 

Borne on the wings of this welcome gale, we soon caught sight 
of Abaco, one of the Bahamas, which we rapidly passed at about 
two miles’ distance. I looked on this spot with very peculiar 
feelings; the sight of land after a voyage is always grateful, but 
these southern islands, with their rich and splendid productions, 
had always been clothed in my imagination with a halo that made 
them fairy land. Then, too, the poetic associations of their 
history: this was the first group that gladdened the heart of the 
chivalric Woruip-F inpEr,—the first-fruits of that vast continent 
which the genius and daring of one master-mind opened to 
admiring Europe. Here he “found the meed of his toils, the 
recompense of his sufferings; here his mighty spirit triumphed, 
exulted, in the realization of his fondest dreams, and in that hour 
he lived a life; and here I looked on the very scene of his glory. 
I had lived to behold the Bahamas; it was an era in my existence ! 
My eyes were strained to their utmost, that I might lose no con- 
stituent of the landscape, and yet “they were not satisfied with 
seeing.” I looked eagerly to see any feature of a tropical land- 
scape, and I was gratified by the sight of some of the palms, a 
low species, with large, broad leaves, probably one of the fan- 
palms, as well as some members of the plantain tribe (musa). 
The south end of the island is high and precipitous; and there is 
a very singular rock, which has a large vaulted perforation, like 
the arch of a bridge; this is called the Hole in the Wall, and as 
it is a very remarkable place, vessels generally endeavour to 
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“make” it, in entering this part of the Gulf of Mexico. While 
in sight of this land, two beautiful sloops of war passed us, beating 
out of the Channel, both of which displayed at the gaff end my 
own country’s flag, that ‘‘ meteor flag,” which has 
“braved a thousand years, 

The battle and the breeze.” 
[ gazed on it with pride and pleasure, not having seen it before 
for nearly three years. A little land-bird flew from one to the 
other, and then towards us, seemingly seeking a resting-place, but 
without alighting. I took it to be one of the Sylvia. ‘Them and 
the Hole in the Wall we soon left far behind, as we ran before the 
freshening “ trade,” and passing island after island, soon came in 
sight of the countless little kays, or islets, on the Florida reef. 
The water on this reef is very shoal, which is strongly indicated by 
its colour; instead of the deep blue tint which marks the ocean, 
the water here is of a bright pea-green, caused by the nearness of 
the yellow sands at the bottom; and the shallower the water, the 
paler is the tint. To me it is very pleasing to peer down into 
the depths below, especially in the clear water of these southern 
seas, and look at the many-coloured bottom,—sometimes a bright 
pearly sand, spotted with shells and corals, then a large patch of 
brown rock, whose gaping clefts and fissures are but half hidden 
by the waving tangles of purple weed, where multitudes of shape- 
less creatures revel and riot undisturbed. 

While swiftly gliding over these shoals, we observed many 
large green turtles (Chelonia mydas) swimming on the surface. 
Some of them appeared to be six feet in length; but they were 
too wary to allow us to approach nearer than a few yards, diving 
as we came up to them. But far more numerous were those 
singularly beautiful Meduse (Physalia pelagica). Almost all 
one day we were sailing through a fleet of these little mimic ships, 
which studded the smooth sea as far as the eye could reach; they 
were of all sizes, from an inch in length to afoot or more. I 
have often seen individuals, in crossing the Atlantic at different 
times, but never anything approaching to such numbers as were 
here assembled. The animal consists of an oblong transparent 
membranous bladder, pinched up at the upper part into a kind of 
rumpled edge; this edge is delicate pink, the bottom is fine blue, 
and both these colours are gradually blended into the clear 
membrane, the middle of which is colourless. From one end of 
the bottom proceeds a large bunch of tentacula, like strings; the 
middle ones, two or three feet long, hanging dow n in the water ; 
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these are of a brilliant purple hue: these support it in the water, 
and enable it to regain its upright position when overturned by 
the sea. The brilliance of the colours varies much, some being 
only of a pure white. They differ much also in beauty of form : 
in some the sai is merely a narrow ridge or border, in others it 
rises into a wide and semicircular membrane. The hanging 
tentacula have, in a very strong degree, the power of stinging the 
hand of any-one who touches them, the effects of which are 
seriously violent. I think this little fairy creature is one of the 
most beautiful of the many beautiful things which old Neptune 
has in his cabinet of curiosities. When floating on the broad 
wave, its resemblance to a ship in full sail is very striking, and 
one wonders to see so frail a bark breasting the grim billows, as 
it would seem that every breaking sea must overwhelm it and dash 
it to pieces. Yet there it floats most gallantly, and continues to 
float in spite of wind and wave, now on the lofty crest, now in the 
deep hollow. Often when passing just under the lee of a vessel, 
the sudden lull made by the interposition of so great a body 
between it and the wind, will cause it momentarily to lie flat on the 
water, instantly resuming its upright position. This “ dousing its 
sails,” our sailors delight to consider as an act of homage done to 
the British flag. I do not believe that it has the power of emptying 
itself of air, and consequently of sinking at pleasure. I have seen 
them thrown up on a beach, dead as I suppose, and in that state the 
membrane was not at all collapsed, but as inflated as when floating. 

Hitherto we had kept the trade wind, and had consequently 
made rapid progress. We were already within sight of the last 
kay, or islet, of that long range called the Reef, when the sky 
began to blacken, and the clouds to gather to the westward, and 
the wind suddenly flew round to that quarter, and blew with great 
violence ; so we dropped anchor at once, just under some green 
little islands marked in the charts as Cayo Boca and Cayo 
Marquess. While lying here, in two fathoms water, in torrents 
of rain, the crew were busy fishing, in which they had much 
success, Some of the fishes they obtained were of great beauty, 
which I will endeavour to describe. The most numerous kind 
was a thick-set fish of considerable size, called a groper, covered 
with olive-coloured irregular spots; the inside of the mouth and 
throat was of a brilliant vermillion. Another kind, which they 
called, though by a misnomer, a yellow-tail, had its body marked 
with longitudinal bands of delicate pink and yellow alternately ; 
the fins were bright ycllow, and the tail fine pale crimson, There 
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was another somewhat like this, but much larger, that they 
denominated a market-fish, of a ruddy silvery tint, with very 
large scales, the fins and tail bright crimson. Then there was 
a hog-fish, of singular beauty, shaped somewhat like a perch with 
silvery grey scales, the head marked all over with fantastic 
streaks of brilliant violet blue, like the stripes on a zebra’s head. 
In these tropical seas, even the very fishes, which in our climate 
are almost universally marked by an unvarying dulness of tint, 
partake of the same rich and gorgeous colouring, with which 
nature has delighted to bedeck the insects and birds of these 
paradisaical groves. These, however, were of the genera Sparus 
and Labrus; the sea-breams and wrasses, tribes which might be 
called the parrots and finches of the finny race, for their gorgeous 
colours. Still, even here there is deformity; these beauties had 
the advantage of a foil in the visage of the cat-fish (Sidwrus catus, 
Linn.), a monster of remarkably hideous aspect; and in some 
young sharks, which could not resist the temptation of a baited hook. 

For myself, I cannot say I very deeply regretted the delay of 
our progress, caused by the unpropitious wind ; for I entertained 
hopes, if the rain should abate, to have the gratification of 
ransacking these little isles, which lay so green and so tantalizing, 
at about a quarter of a mile distant, just near enough to awaken 
without gratifying curiosity. But the next morning the sun shone 
gloriously, and the wind eontinuing im statu quo, even our un- 
imaginative, matter-of-fact captain, proposed to row ashore, and 
take a peep at Cayo Boca; and I warmly seconded his proposition. 

We rowed for a long beach of white sand, and immediately on 
landing, I ran with eagerness into the bushes armed with my 
insect-net. I expected to behold a gorgeous display of bright- 
winged tropical insects, and to make a rich harvest, to provide for 
which I had loaded myself with boxes. To my disappointment, 
however, insects were by no means abundant; probably qwing to 
the peculiar nature of the vegetation, which consisted almost 
wholly of bushes having thick saline leaves, of which there might 
be a dozen varieties, and a few sedges. The soil was nothing but 
sand, composed of minute fragments of shells and corals; on close 
examination, I could not discover a particle of anything else: a 
great part of the island was overflowed by the sea. I saw Vanessa 
orithya and a little brown Hesperia—these were the only butter- 
flies : a few insignificant moths, a small brown Libellula, an Agrion 
with blue wings, a large and handsome yellow wasp, a large green 


locust, an ichneumon, and some Musce, made up the totale of 
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the insect population that I met with. I did not see a single 
coleopterous insect of any species. ‘There were many kinds of 
birds ; among which I recognised the red-winged starling (Sturnus 
predatorius), the same in voice and manners as in Canada, and 
the king-bird (Muscicapa tyrannus). The captain said he saw 
blue and white cranes (perhaps Ardea candidissima and A. 
corulea), and the willet (Scolopax semipalmata). I thought once 
or twice that I heard the humming-bird, which was not improbable, 
though I did not see it. On the beach were many kinds of shells, 
such as Pyrula, Leistus, Avicula, Tellina, Venus, &c., but none 
of much pretension to beauty of form or colour. A species of 
Trochus was most numerous, very many of which were inhabited 
by hermit crabs (Pagurus), which were thrusting their red claws 
and antenne out, and crawling about as briskly as bees. The 
economy of these creatures is very singular. Unlike the rest of 
the crab family, the body is soft and unprotected, the head and 
claws alone being armed with a crustaceous shell; hence our 
hermit is compelled to have recourse to his wits to supply the 
deficiency of nature. He resorts to this curious expedient: he 
seeks along the shore to find an univalve shell, the inhabitant of 
which is dead, of sufficient capacity to hold his vulnerable body in 
its recesses, and to afford room to draw his head and claws within 
the edge upon occasion, It is said he is not easily satisfied ; that 
he turns over, and tries and examines a good many before he can 
suit himself; and that it is highly amusing, as I am sure it must 
be, to watch his maneuvres on such occasions. As he has no 
power of enlarging his usurped tenement, as its original inhabitant 
had, it becomes in the course of time too straight for him ; he finds 
himself pinched for room, and looks about as before for one more 
suitable. He is too wide awake, however, to desert the old one, 
until he finds a better; he therefore drags it about with him, now 
slipping out of it to try another, then rejecting this and resuming 
the former, till] he perceives a more promising one, At length he 
finds one of sufficient capacity,—if a little too capacious all the 
better, it will give him room to grow. He has a strong fleshy 
finger or.a hook at his tail, by which he firmly fixes himself in the 
spire of the shell; and when he draws in his fore parts, he wraps 
his claws one on the other, and both on his head, in such a manner 
as to display nothing more than a smooth, hard, shelly surfave 
filling the cavity. He shows fight however sometimes, and can 
pinch pretty hard. I observed on the beach some crabs (Grapsus 
pictus), which ran with amazing swiftness. Several kinds of 
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madrepores, corals, and corallines, were thrown up by the tide, and 
two species of sponge,—one a very large round specimen, a foot in 
diameter, resembling the common officinal kind, the other crisper 
and more corally in texture. I spent an hour very pleasantly in 
these investigations, and was then reluctantly compelled by the 
captain’s anxiety to accompany him on board, soon after which, 
as the wind had veered a little, we got under weigh. A white 
butterfly (Pontia) followed us on board, but I could not catch it. 

We soon rounded the ‘Tortugas, some half-a-dozen flat bars of 
sand, scarcely rising above the surface of the water, one of which 
has a good lighthouse, and were now fairly in the Gulf of Mexico. 
Still, however, many tedious days elapsed before our voyage ended, 
during which little occurred worth noting. Some little feathered 
visitants came on board to welcome us to their shores, one of which 
was, I believe, the hermit thrush (T'urdus solitarius), and another, 
the American redstart (Muscicapa ruticilla), a male of one year 
old. The latter is a pretty bird; the colours of its plumage, black 
and bright orange, agreeably contrast with each other. It would 
fly from side to side and from rope to rope, as if unwilling to leave 
the vessel ; but occasionally it flew off to a long distance, almost 
out of sight, then would turn round and fly straight back again. 
After much chasing I caught it in my hand, and while I held it, 
it manifested great impatience of confinement, squeaking and 
biting fiercely and violently at my fingers. Of course I let the 
little creature go, much to the satisfaction of the sailors, who would 
not give me any assistance in catching it. Sailors in general are 
very unwilling to molest land-birds that fly on board ships at sea, 
believing it to be productive of ‘“ill-luck.” This is not an 
unpleasing superstition. We had here an instance of the voracity 
of a shark. A large and beautiful fish shaped like a mackerel, 
but three feet in length, of a silvery blue tint with opaline changes, 
called a king-fish, was upon our hook, but while one of the men 
was drawing it in, a shark seized it, and left deep marks of his 
serried fangs: it was sadly lacerated all over the body. 

Our voyage, even in this domain of the sun, was not wholly 
made up of cloudless days and spicy breezes. Besides the usual 
proportion of black squalls and close-reef gales, we encountered 
one of those terrific storms that are not uncommon in the south. 
It came on with characteristic rapidity: it had been blowing strong 
in the afternoon from the S.E.; soon after sunset it lightened 
freely in the N.W., and the captain considering this as an 
indication of an approaching gale, every sail was instantly furled 
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except one little rag of a storm-sail. The lightning speedily 
increased, and before we had our canvas secured, such a storm 
came on as I had never before witnessed. It was not so much the 
force of the wind, though it blew heavily, and the shrill gusts 
shrieked through the naked spars and cordage ; but the lightning 
was terrible. At very short intervals the whole space between 
heaven and sea was filled with vivid flame, making every rope and 
spar as plain and distinct as in broadest sunshine, and leaving the 
eyes obscured in pitchy darkness for four or five seconds after 
every flash ; darkness the most intense and absolute, not that of the 
night, which was not very dark, but the effect of the blinding glare 
upon the eye. The thunder was not remarkably heavy, though 
there were some loud explosions, In the height of the gale, the 
curious electrical appearances called mariners’ lights were to be 
seen on the mast-heads and upper spars, seven or eight at a time. 
From the deck they looked like dim stars, so much so, that I 
thought the sky was really becoming clear, and that the stars were 
appearing in openings between the clouds. The storm lasted an 
hour or two, and then moderated into a smart breeze, having 
quickly shifted round to the quarter anticipated. 

But soon after this, one fine morning after a good night’s run, 
we saw a long low tongue of land, with some scattered pine-trees 
on its ridge, and a white lighthouse at its termination, This was 
announced to be Mobile Point; two pilot-boats were cruising 
about, from which we took a man and at once passed over the bar. 
This can only be passed at certain states of the tide, and is always 
dangerous; the breakers were running on it when we passed. 
There are several) small islands about,—mere low, flat sand-banks, 
over which the tide runs, but on one of them there is another 
lighthouse erected. As we passed within a few hundred yards of 
the point, many specimens of a pretty moth flew on board; they 
were Geometre, with angular wings, of a rich velvety cream 
colour, without spots. A very fine individual of the black swallow- 
tail butterfly (Papilio asterius) likewise fluttered about the vessel. 
Flocks of pelicans (Pelicanus fuscus) were flying about, and shoals 
of dolphins (Delphinus delphis) were wallowing and frisking in the 
water close to the shore. The pilot left us here, and the low point 
speedily sunk beneath the horizon, as we rapidly ran before a fair 
breeze up the beautiful bay, which is about thirty miles long. 
Mobile does not come into view until we are close upon it, being 
hidden behind a wooden cape or projection, on which is a third 
lighthouse.. But my thoughts of this city and subsequent adven- 
tures, I shall defer to my next, and for the present say, Adieu ! 
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TWENTY-FOUR HOURS WITH A BEDOUIN.—No. V. 


Suerkn’s DAUGHTERS DISPLAYING THEIR NEW CARPET. 


Tue sheik recounted many exploits similar to what I have related 
in the preceding chapters, and some that savoured even more of 
the marvellous, and then the unhappy culprit had to be bastinadoed 
again, a fate from which, by many protestations, we succeeded in 
begging him off; so the sheik dismissed him with the admonition 
to mind and prove more successful the next time he set out on a 
plundering expedition: and the culprit, very much abashed, slunk 
away, secretly determined to wash out the slur cast upon him by 
some more than usually daring exploit, the victim of which, for 
all we could foresee to the contrary, might be ourselves and our 
purses. Not, however, during this trip, for this time we were 
secure from the aims or intentions of all of that tribe. I left the 
sheik settling some minor dispute which had happened amongst 
the women relative to eggs declared to have been stolen, and 
sauntering from tent to tent, watched the out-door occupations of 
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the damsels of this encampment: most of them were busily intent 
upon the manufacturing of elegant hearthrugs, such, for material, 
colouring, and pattern as I have seldom seen rivalled in any other 
part of the world; but even these were of an inferior quality 
(being made expressly for sale) to what each girl manufactured 
entirely with her own hands, and without any assistance, against 
the hoped-for and almost infallible day of nuptials. I say 
almost infallible only as regards the certainty_of being some day or 
other married, if she lived, as none are allowed to pass over their 
twenty-second year without being espoused. Life and death are 
of course matters of as great uncertainty amongst the Bedouins as 
amongst any other people, perhaps more so; but if young people 
live to twenty and upwards, they are sure of never dying bachelors 
or old maids, These nuptial carpets occupied the whole resources 
and skill of a Bedouin girl during her leisure hours; and though 
many could only find time to accomplish barely a square inch a 
day, they wer ustially completed ere the propitious hour arrived, 
and evinced to a greater or less extent the skill and the competency 
of the girl whose handy-work the rug chanced to be. No people 
I believe in the world, since the days of the ancient Syrian dyers, 
possess the secret of producing such excellent and durable colours 
as these Bedouins—theit greens, yellows, and purples are particu- 
larly excellent, and no inducement can prevail upon them to part 
with the secret of theif art. 

Besides the great taste displayed in mingling and arranging 
the colours, I was surprised at the elegant method by which 
these brunettes entwined peacock and other bright feathers into 
their carpet-work, so as to represent gems of every hue, brilliantly 
set in fanciful borderings. The length of these carpets varied 
according to the means and expectations of the damsels employed 
upon them. Mine host’s daughter had accomplished one that was 
fully twelve feet square, and pre-eminently strong and beautiful. 
Whatever may be their future fate in life, however depressed by 
misfortune and roughshod by poverty, the Bedouin will sell every- 
thing, even his own children, before he will part with this nuptial 
carpet or rug, which is held in special veneration amongst them, 
and superstitiously supposed to be possessed of certain charms with 
which it is periodically invested at stated seasons of the year. So 
long as it is retained, the Bedouin’s heart, however oppressed by 
disease, by famine, by thirst—great family affliction—or other 
calamity, will retain hope; but when that has been forced from 
him, he may wrap his sheepskin closer around him, and resign 
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himself to his fate ; for in his opinion, what is termed good luck in 
this world has taken his hat and wished him good morning for 
ever and a day. 

Whilst I was reflecting over the many incidents of future life, 
the joy and sorrow wrapped up in the last-finished rug which mine 
host’s daughter had proudly shown me and carefully stowed away 
again, the distant sound of music and revelry burst upon our ears, 
and old and young all hurried forward to the judgment-seat of 
the sheik, under the umbrageous old tree, there to ascertain what 
unknown cause had given rise to this sudden apparition of mirth. 
The music and the shouting was still distant, so was the occasional 
discharge of fire-arms: now and then a loud rap on the derbekey 
or drum, and a prolonged howl, spoke volumes to the auditors. 
“Take my word for it,” said the shat, “we shall hear something 
relative to the missing tent very soon now.”—‘I hope so,” I 
fervently exclaimed, almost as fervently as you may be expected to 
exclaim, gentle reader; but then I had an interest at stake— 
valuable double-barrelled pistol which was not to be replaced for 
any money in that country, besides having a score to rub off in 
the matter of my back, which now and then felt stiff from the 
rough treatment it had received during the previous night: by- 
and-by there was a misty haze—a cloud of dust obscured the 
horizon; presently two or three horsemen emerged from it, and 
galloping towards us at full speed, suddenly jerked; in their horses 
—wheeled round—fired off their guns in ‘the air, and then 
galloped back again. ‘This was the signal for the shebabeen (the 
young men) of our encampment to prepare for a day’s festivities. 
Old musty fowling-pieces and matchlocks were loaded and primed. 
The sheik borrowed my Manton, and gave it to his son. Those 
that had horses sprung upon their backs : the others ran off with a 
wild huzza, whilst girls and boys were despatched in every direction 
to call in such of the villagers as could be spared from tending the 
flocks. Meanwhile the advancing procession was met by and 
exchanged a feu-de-joie with the natives of our encampment. ‘The 
shouts grew louder and merrier, the concourse drew nigher to 
where we were seated, on the very tiptoe of expection ; and when 
the thronging multitude dispersed a little, we could discern some- 
thing carried high up in the air, and covered with wreaths of wild- 
flowers and sheaves of wheat. This was immediately pronounced 
by the sheik to be the stolen tent, and as the crowd drew nearer, 
we could discern that it was held over the head of a gaily-dressed 
pedestrian, by some ten or a dozen equally-well-equipped horsemen. 
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himself to his fate ; for in his opinion, what is termed good luck in 
this world has taken his hat and wished him good morning for 
ever and a day. L 

Whilst I was reflecting over the many incidents of future life, 
the joy and sorrow wrapped up in the last-finished rug which mine 
host’s daughter had proudly shown me and carefully stowed away 
again, the distant sound of music and revelry burst upon our ears, 
and old and young all hurried forward to the judgment-seat of 
the sheik, under the umbrageous old tree, there to ascertain what 
unknown cause had given rise to this sudden apparition of mirth. 
The music and the shouting was still distant, so was the occasional 
discharge of fire-arms: now and then a loud rap on the derbekey 
or drum, and a prolonged howl, spoke volumes to the auditors. 
“Take my word for it,” said the sheik, ‘‘ we shall hear something 
relative to the missing tent very soon now.”—‘I hope so,” I 
fervently exclaimed, almost as fervently as you may be expected to 
exclaim, gentle reader; but then I had an interest at stake—a 
valuable double-barrelled pistol which was not to be replaced for 
any money in that country, besides having a score to rub off in 
the matter of my back, which now and then felt stiff from the 
rough treatment it had received during the previous night: by- 
and-by there was a misty haze—a cloud of dust obscured the 
horizon; presently two or three horsemen emerged from it, and 
galloping towards us at full speed, suddenly jerked; in their horses 
—wheeled round—fired off their guns in the air, and then 
galloped back again. ‘This was the signal for the shebabeen (the 
young men) of our encampment to prepare for a day’s festivities. 
Old musty fowling-pieces and matchlocks were loaded and primed. 
The sheik borrowed my Manton, and gave it to his son. Those 
that had horses sprung upon their backs: the others ran off with a 
wild huzza, whilst girls and boys were despatched in every direction 
to call in such of the villagers as could be spared from tending the 
flocks. Meanwhile the advancing procession was met by and 
exchanged a feu-de-joie with the natives of our encampment. ‘The 
shouts grew louder and merrier, the concourse drew nigher to 
where we were seated, on the very tiptoe of expection ; and when 
the thronging multitude dispersed a little, we could discern some- 
thing carried high up in the air, and covered with wreaths of wild- 
flowers and sheaves of wheat. This was immediately pronounced 
by the sheik to be the stolen tent, and as the crowd drew nearer, 
we could discern that it was held over the head of a gaily-dressed 
pedestrian, by some ten or a dozen equally-well-equipped horsemen. 
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This pedestrian proved to be the young man who had been pointed 
out to me as an aspirant for the hand of the sheik’s pretty 
daughter, and the robber of the tent. He was now coming to 
claim the hand of his future bride, and arrange preliminaries for 
the wedding festivities. Amongst all the spectators none looked 
more pleased than the old man and his daughter, the two parties 
most interested in the present procession, and this made me more 
than ever surmise that they had been privy to the almost marvellous 
abstraction of the tent. However, the time had at length arrived 
for some enlightenment on this subject; the noisy procession 
halted within about fifty yards of where we were sitting: the ten 
was pitched; the music that had accompanied it ceased its noisy 
strains, and the future bridegroom came forward and stated the 
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object of his errand, basing his claim upon the performance of a 
roguish exploit that had not been for many years equalled in those 
plains. 

After a brief colloquy his claims were acknowledged by the 
sheik, and the future son-in-law was invited to seat himself upon 
the costly nuptial rug, which the daughter now hastily spread for 
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her future lord, and where, after having served him with coffee and 
a pipe, she seated herself on an extreme edge, respectfully 
listening to the explanations entered into by her lover, which were 
frequently interrupted by the clamorous applause of the female 
portion of his auditors. 

“Yer Cede,” commenced the young Bedouin, “I had long 
watched for a propitious moment for carrying out my present 
scheme, and though my plans had been well laid and maturely 
considered, 1 was fearful of rashly executing them, because, in 
case of failure, I should have forfeited all that 1 esteem as precious 
upon this earth—a name and the love of her whose eyes nurture 
the tender joys of life that spring up round my heart. The 
propitious arrival of the stranger who is now partaking of our 
sheik’s hospitality pointed out to me a capital opportunity of 
executing my plans. I knew that on ordinary occasions, if even 
the encampment had been attacked by enemies, and fifty guns 
fired off at midnight, nothing would prevail upon the women to 
quit their tents and see what was going forward, because they are 
accustomed to such noises nightly, and attribute them very justly 
to such trivial causes as we Arabs nightly experience in protecting 
our flocks from thieves, wolves, and wild animals. It was therefore 
with great happiness and delight that I hailed the advent of the 
European traveller who had eaten salt with our tribe, and who, 
being well armed, I knew would to the last resist any attempt 
made to rob him of his property. This was just what I wanted : 
some one that I would entice into a quarrel, whose loud words and 
blows might attract and call off the attention of the neighbours. 
Besides this, I full-well knew, that being a stranger and a guest, 
and above all, being an Jnglese, he would command the sympathy 
and succour of all our tribe, but more especially that of the 
members of the family where he had sought and found rest and 
shelter ; and in this supposition, as the results have proved, I was 
not in the least mistaken. No sooner had our supper been con- 
cluded, as will be remembered by the sheik, than, pleading 
weariness, I retired to my own tent; but certainly slumber was 
the last thought that I harboured in my mind. Gathering together 
all the spare and strong rope that I could muster in my own tent, 
and winding this carefully round my body, I crept out of the 
encampment upon my stomach, fearful of awakening suspicion, or of 
being challenged by any of the watchmen of our village. Well, 
darkness favoured my project partially, though I did not escape 
scot-free, for my own dog, mistaking me in the obscurity, 
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suddenly flew at my leg, and left the mark of his teeth here ;’— 
saying this, the young Bedouin displayed a raw place in the limb 
alluded to, which made me shudder again. “This,” continued 
he, ‘ was very annoying, because, apart from the pain, it compelled 
me to return again to my tent, and secure the dog to a tent-peg ; 
for had he followed me I should inevitably have been detected. 
Well, the second essay was more fortunate; I succeeded in 
distancing our encampment, and then I started upon my legs, and 
never ceased running until I reached the encampment of the 
Achwalees, where, as you all know, I have two cousins and a 
brother-in-law under the sheik Zibaide. I took care not to 
venture within musket-shot, for 1 once had a narrow escape 
by such want of precaution ; but I shouted loudly for my kinsmen ; 
by-and-by the guards challenged me, and then they asked who I 
wanted, and I told them; five minutes afterwards my kinsmen 
came out to me, carrying lanterns, and accompanied by half the 
village. I took them aside and explained what I wanted, and 
I vowed by my beard if we succeeded to give each of them two 
demagohus of wine and a rotolo of Latachia tobacco. They 
returned speedily to their respective tents, and when they came 
back, they had each of them as much cord again as I had twisted 
round my body. Two of them came on horseback ; the third and 
myself occupied our time in knotting the ropes strongly together ; 
then we measured their conjoint length: I found it to extend over 
nearly two hundred yards. ‘That will do famously,’ said I; and 
so we gathered up one end and I passed it over and round the 
wooden pack-saddles of the two horses, leaving a space between 
each horse of about thirty feet, so as not to impede their progress ; 
and then we all proceeded quietly on foot, followed as quietly by 
the patient and obedient horses. We had still about a hundred 
and fifty yards of cord to spare, and with the disengaged end of 
this we formed a strong noose, to serve how and when as occasion 
might require. This being ready, we crept on as quietly as 
possible till we got within about a quarter of a mile of the 
encampment; here I left my companions, telling them not to 
attempt to approach until I gave them notice so todo. I got 
back to my own tent again unobserved ; I then tied two sheepskins 
over my head and body, which I had previously well singed over a 
fire, and besmearing my features, and hands, and feet with soot 
and oil, I crept towards the sheik’s tent, where the cheleby was 
sleeping, and arriving there, my first care was carefully and quietly, 
one after another, to loosen every peg by which the tent-pole was 
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supported: had a puff of wind or a squall come on about this 
time, there is no saying how soon the tent may have fallen; and if 
it fell, the chances are that both guest and host would have sadly 
complained of sore limbs this morning.” 

“ Well,” continued the young Bedouin, “ there was no breeze, not 
even a puff of wind, and so the tent did not fall and nobody was 
injured ; but I had been so long about loosening the pegs, that my 
companions had lost all patience, and taking advantage of that 
early hour of the day, had crept in unperceived to assist me in 
my work; by their assistance, the horses were led quietly and 
gently to within a stone’s throw of the sheik’s tent, and this having 
been done, that end of the rope in which a noose had been tied 
was carefully trailed along the ground and securely fastened over 
the tent. We then drew the noose tight, so that upon any force 
being used, it would close up the tent just as an umbrella is closed 
and buttoned. It only wanted about two hours for daylight, and 
our plans for operations were then mature ; but it now remained for 
us to resort to some artifice which might attract the attention of 
the stranger, and draw him out of the tent; his being engaged in 
a scuffle would, I was perfectly aware, rouse all the neighbours, 
and bring out every one even to the children to his succour. But 
how to accomplish this, without being entrapped, was the difficulty : 
first, then, I endeavoured to awake the stranger without rousing 
any of the household; in this plan, however, I was frustrated by 
the daughter of the sheik, who, like a careful housewife that she is, 
was already astir, and whose movements, though her footsteps are 
noiseless as the gazelle’s, proved sufficient to rouse the light slumbers 


of thestranger. It now required very great tact on my part to evade ~ 


the suspicions of Halwee, the sheik’s daughter. So I crept about 
backwards and forwards, like a dog munching a hard, dry crust, the 
better to deceive the keen, sharp eyes of the Cette Halwee. 1 think 
I was perfectly successful, for she threw many hard words at me, 
and even harder stones and sticks ; but this is just what I wanted, it 
roused the curiosity and perhaps fear of the stranger, for I watched 
him grapple his pistol. I knew, however, that he would never fire 
so long as the person of the sheik’s daughter intervened between 
us, and consequently I kept prowling about just behind, watching 
with anxiety and fear the growing restlessness of the stranger ; 
by-and-by up he jumps, and before 1 could get to my legs and 
give him a run, he-had: grappled the sheepskin that was bound 
round my back, and his grip was so strong that, do all I could, I 
could not disentangle myself. 1 expected every instant to be shot 
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through the head, for, groping about in the dark, I could not 
discover what had become of the pistol I felt sure that the stranger 
carried in one of his hands. Suddenly I heard the lock click, and 
then I knew that life and death depended upon the nerve of my 
arm: that instant, I threw the Frank over the tightened cord of 
a tent-pole, which caught his back and flung him upon the ground; 
at that instant his pistol exploded, and sped ‘unpleasantly close by 
my skull, A piece of the sheepskin was wrested from my back, 
that very piece we were looking at this morning, and then I was 
free ; but I took care to drag the stranger with me as far as I could, 
so as to draw off the attention of those that sought to rescue him. 
Then I and the friend that was with me fired off our guns and ran 
in different directions, 1 towards my tent, where I washed 
myself, and my other friend back to his village. Meanwhile the 
two who remained with the horses watched the villagers all fly 
in the direction where the report of our fire-arms had been heard, 
and being certain that all attention was centred in that point, they 
sprung upon their horses, and set off towards home at full gallop : 
the cord tightened, so did the noose ; a tremendous strain upon the 
cord closed the tent, which, the pegs being loose, was easily lifted 
from its site. There was one tremendous check, which nearly 
threw the horses upon their haunches, but the riders were pre- 
pared for this, and the next moment the horses were going full 
gallop over the plain, trailing the sheik’s tent behind them, 
During this interval 1 was in utter ignorance as to the success of 
my plans, having joined the group who were curiously examining 
the piece of sheepskin, which I suggested might be some part 
of a bear. When, however, we returned to seek the tent dnd 
found it gone, then my cup of bliss was filled to overflowing ; I 
found time to let Halwee into the secret, and to give her charge of 
the strauger’s double-barrelled pistol: by our laws it ought to 
remain in her possession ; but as the Frouj is Jnglese, and moreover 
a guest, she is willing, at least so she whispers me, to ransom it for 
thirty-five good silver piastres. Here is the tent, and there is the 
pistol ; and now, oh! sheik of the Bedouins, let us spend the day in 
mirth and hilarity, for the bride has been fought for and won by 
deep cunning, and with great courage.” 

A loud shout of enthusiasm greeted the conclusion of this 
relation. My stiff back, and the tent, and the pistol, had been 
satisfactorily accounted for; so I promised the sheik to give him 
the thirty-five piastres when we got to Antioch, for I had not a 
halfpenny with me, and then regaining possession of the pistol, I 
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fresh lighted my pipe and watched the proceedings, almost as much 
interested as the father of the bride, in the dances and games that 
ensued. The father of the future bridegroom brought out his two 
unmarried daughters, and, flinging his arms round their shoulder 8, 
performed a species of patriarchal dance to the loud music of the 
villagers, and the enthusiasm of all the spectators; whilst wild- 
looking Arabs unsheathed their swords, and capered about round and 
round the group, like so many cannibals rejoicing over their pinioned 
victims. The two jars of wine promised by the young Bedouin 
to his aiders and abettors in stealing the tent, were duly forth- 
coming and drained, and then a further supply was produced by 
the sheik himself. Ah! that was a sad day for domestic 
poultry and sheep and goats, a very sad day indeed! for they 
were slaughtered and roasted wholesale, being stuffed with 
almonds and raisins and rice, and devoured by a hungry mul- 
titude, such as had seldom assembled in those plains. 

The sun set upon the feasting and rejoicing of the Bedouins. 
The affianced bride was taken away to a bath-tent separated 
from the encampment, and pitched upon the banks of a neighbour- 
ing rivulet ; here they dyed her nails and her hair a hideous red 
colour, and they perfumed her garments with many-scented oils 
and essences. ‘Then they led her back to her father’s tent again, 
where, retreating under a temporary veil, she was doomed to seclusion 
for a whole fortnight’s time: after that she was to be married, 
and of course the sheik asked me to come to the wedding, which 
I promised to do, provided no more tents were to be stolen or let 
fall upon our heads. 

The moon shone brilliantly upon the revelry of the villagers, as 
the sheik and I mounted and quitted the encampment for Antioch, 
where we arrived just as day was breaking the following morning. 

What happened at the Bedouin’s wedding I hope at some future 
time to relate, for the present I think it is quite sufficient to remain 
twenty-four hours with a Bedouin. 


neers 


TOBACCO.—No. III. 
THE MORAL AND SOCIAL EFFECTS OF TOBACCO. 
In speaking on this branch of the subject, we are aware that we 
are about to run counter to the opinions and prejudices of a large 
portion of mankind, who maintain that the pipe and the snuff- box 
are not only harmless appendages, but that the former is a sedative 
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and incentive to reflection, and the latter useful in enabling a 
person to collect his ideas, as well as an excellent medium of in- 
troduction between strangers. Their praises have been sung by 
poets, and said by philosophers and divines, in no measured terms. 
Such elegant sentiments as the following seem to give a sanction 
to both, as promotive of moral reflections :— 
“When smoke arises from my pipe, 
Thus to myself I say, 
Why should I anxious be for life, 
Which vanisheth away ? 
Our social snuff-boxes convey 
The same ideas just ; 
As if they silently should say, 
‘ Let’s mingle dust to dust !’” 

The enjoyment of the “social circle,” meeting at taverns and 
other places of public resort, for the purpose of smoking, will be 
urged in proof of the beneficial influence of the pipe, as a promoter 
of conviviality and good fellowship. Young men feel sociable, 
when they “get together” to enjoy a cigar. It seems a bond of 
union, a kind of freemasonry of brotherhood, the want of which 
they would be at a loss to supply. Old men, who have for years 
“smoked their evening pipe and drank their glass” at the club, 
would feel like fish out of water, were they to abandon the habit: 
they feel so much at home, and so sociable with their old com- 
panions. ‘The toil-worn labourer, and the anxious tradesman, 
when the business of the day is over, do so much enjoy their pipes, 
and seem so comfortable with them, that their good wives, inured 
to the endurance of the filthy habit, feel it their duty to promote 
the comfort of their spouses at the expense of their own. 

Alas! that the enjoyment of so many millions of rational beifigs 
should depend upon the constant use of a poisonous, stinking 
weed ; upon the habitual, daily, hourly use of what is, at best, a 
dangerous medicine, when taken or used only occasionally, but, 
when for a continuance, certainly injurious to all, dangerous to the 
majority, and fatal to many, whilst not one in a thousand derive 
any benefit whatsoever from it. 

But we have heavy charges of a moral and social nature to bring 
against the use of tobacco, which we consider as an incentive to 
drunken habits ; as a waster of time; as a waster of money; as 
opposed to good manners ; as injurious to domestic comfort. 

That smoking and chewing incite to habits of intemperance, 
even when they do not make a man a confirmed drunkard (which 
they frequently do), is but their natural effect. Anything that 
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dries up, or produces too copious an evacuation of the juices of the 
head and stomach, renders a more than ordinary supply of liquids 
necessary. No smoker or chewer will deny that such is the effect 
of tobacco. Even if there were nothing peculiarly hot and drying 
in the plant itself to exhaust the natural juices of the body, the 
smoke alone, in the one case, being continually drawn into the 
mouth and throat, and the unnatural stimulus of the saliva in the 
other, must have the effect of producing a droughty sensation. But 
when to these simple causes are added the acrid and caustic pro- 
perties of the plant, which are inhaled or sucked in at every whiff, 
and to get rid of which a continual artificial flow of the saliva is 
stimulated, a copious supply of moisture of some kind, becomes an 
absolute necessity, in order to make up the deficiency, and restore 
the balance of the animal functions. 

Now, there are only two ways in which a tobacco-taker can 
avoid acquiring the habit of drinking, namely, by smoking a dry 
pipe, or drinking water with it. As to the first, it certainly is 
possible, but the consequences would as surely be even more in- 
jurious to the health, For the juices of the body, if drained off by 
smoking or chewing, must either be reinstated in some form, or 
dyspepsia, scurvy, or other chronic disorders will be superinduced ; 
and with regard to drinking water with tobacco, we have known 
only one person who practised it: whether he still’ continues to 
do so, or finds that the pipe requires a stronger stimulant, we 
cannot say; but he has frequently expressed regret at having com- 
menced smoking, his health haying suffered from it, and yet he 
has not resolution enough to give it up. 

But how many thousands have insensibly been drawn into the 
vortex of intemperance by the habit of smoking and chewing! 
What wretchedness and misery, what disease and poverty, have 
these detestable practices inflicted upon individuals and families ? 
What ruin to mind, body, and estate, have the “ social pipe” and 
the quid been productive of to myriads, who might, but for them, 
have led lives of comfort and respectability, but who appear to be 
lost for ever, both in respect to the present world and that to 
come | 

The waste of time involved in these habits is no inconsiderable 
item in the life of a man; and to those who know the value of 
time, its dissipation by the pipe will be a serious affair. Nor is it 
less wasted by the snuff-box. Earl Stanhope estimates, that an 
inveterate snuff-taker wastes ten per cent. of his time in the habit ; 
and that the time and money thus spent would furnish a fund 
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sufficient to pay the national debt.* How many hours are wasted 
in the course of the week in these sensual indulgences that might 
be well employed in the acquisition of knowledge, the promotion 
of philanthropic objects, or in important personal concerns. 

The waste of money in the consumption of this weed is also 
enormous. ‘Thirty-two million pounds is about the quantity 
that passed the Customs in 1853, involving an expenditure to the 
consumers of at least eight millions sterling. But if we add to 
this, the quantity smuggled into the country, the adulteration and 
consequent increase of manufactured tobacco and snuff, and 
especially the moisture which is necessarily added to all tobacco 
used for smoking and quidding, we may safely assert, that sixteen 
millions is nearer (although probably still below) the entire annual 
outlay of the United Kingdom for this detestable plant, a sum 
truly astonishing when we consider that not one single benefit, 
but, on the contrary, an enormous amount of evil arises from it. 
We must, however, analyze more closely this expenditure, in order 
to obtain an adequate idea of the injury inflicted by it upon society. 

We have but little to say to men of fortune who waste their 
time and their money in these ignoble pursuits. However 
extravagant may be their habits, if they choose to injure their 
health, debase their manners, waste their time, and lavish their 
wealth by hundreds and thousands on these filthy customs, we 
admit that they have a legal right todo so. We have heard of 
noble lords spending 1200/. a-year upon cigars alone; and 
George 1V.’s expenditure for tobacco and snuff, and the append- 
ages thereof, was too princely to be estimated. May God forgive 
them, and all such, for the waste and abuse of the gifts of His 
providence, intrusted to them for far different purposes, and for 
which they will be called to give a strict account hereafter. It 
was an excellent, though probably unconscious reproof, given to a 
peer by a Taheitean, who was brought over to this country by 
Captain Furneaux : his lordship condescendingly offered the savage 
a pinch of snuff, and received the unsophisticated reply, * No, thank 
you, my lord, my nose is not hungry.” 

* Some years ago the writer of this paper went to Dublin to establish a 
business in which he employed several men. Finding that all the work- 
men were smokers at their work, and that much time was lost in replenish- 
ing and lighting the pipe, which frequently led to gossiping over it, he at 
once made a rule, that if any of them were found smoking during the hours 
of labour, they would be discharged. Only one broke the rule, who, being 


detected smoking among the straw in the stable, in a state of intoxication, 
was at once turned away. 
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The middle-classes have far less excuse for squandering time 
and money in these indulgences. Admitting that their resources 
are not materially affected by it, the sum, if saved, would be far 
from inconsiderable, if suffered to accumulate. Three or four 
cigars a-day will cost from 10/. to 15/. a-year; and few smokers 
stop at that number. Add to these, the other expenses necessarily 
attending the habit, and the drinking which accompanies the pipe, 
and we believe that few confirmed smokers would get off with a 
less outlay than from 25/. to 30/. per annum. ‘This sum, in ten 
years, would purchase a house that would add an equal sum to 
their yearly income, besides being something to fall back upon in 
case of a reverse of any kind. 

Consider, too, what benefit you might confer on others with the 
money you thus throw away. ‘It is more blessed to give than to 
receive,” says an apostle. But your habit of self-indulgence, not 
only lessens your means but weakens your principle of benevolence ; 
for it is a well-established fact, that selfishness is the necessary 
result of self-indulgence, and the more we spend upon our own 
vices and luxuries, the less do we feel disposed to contribute to the 
necessities of others, and to those general claims of benevolence 
which it is the duty of all to attend to. We are commanded to 
look not on our own things only, but also on the things of others, 
and we cannot evade the precept, without involving ourselves in guilt. 

But what with regard to health? we have never questioned a 
smoker on this point, who could say that the practice did him 
good, and very few, indeed, who did not confess that it did them 
harm. Now, the health of a man in the middle rank of society is 
most commonly his wealth, his fortune, his income; if he lose 
that, in nineteen cases out of twenty he loses all, and his pros- 
perity is at an end; and yet even this blessing is risked, and 
in thousands of cases sacrificed, for the sake of a practice from 
which no benefit is ever derived, but which at best can be looked 
upon as low, degrading, and selfish. 

As to the effect upon the lower ranks of society, of the use of 
tobacco, there can be but one opinion about it with rational and 
unprejudiced persons. And although, in some respects, we can 
less wonder at their practising a vulgar and debasing habit, from 
their greater ignorance of its effects, and less sensibility in respect 
to the decencies of life, still, when it is considered that every 
working man either has a wife and family, or looks forward to 
having them, there is but little excuse for their acquiring a habit, 
which involves an outlay of considerable comparative magnitude, 
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but from which none can derive any enjoyment but themselves ; and, 

on the contrary, in most cases, subjects the wives and children to 
heavy privation. This heartless and selfish conduct is carried to the 
utmost length in some parts of the kingdom, especially amongst 
the low Irish. We have frequently been solicited for alms “ to 
save the woman and children from starving” by Irishmen, who 
took their pipes from their mouths at the moment. And when 
told, that if they could afford to purchase tobacco, they could get 
bread, the reply would be, “Sure it isn’t yer honour that would 
begrudge a poor man the bit of bacca ?’”” Perhaps English operatives 
would not go to this length; but we ask them, “ Do you not often 
purchase this detestable weed, when you are conscious that it 
involves a privation to your wife or children—possibly both—of 
clothes, firing, and sometimes food?” The most moderate 
smoker amongst the labouring class, expends from two to three 
pounds a-year in pipes and tobacco, to say nothing of drinking, 

which he must do if he smokes. Now, let the Le ee s wife or 
this shilling or so a-week to lay by for the use of the family, and 
we will engage to say, that the whole will be decently clothed and 
fed, instead of running about in rags and half starved. Earnestly 
do we wish that the poor knew better wherein the great secret of 
domestic comfort lies, and that, in consulting the welfare of their 
families, they would derive far greater and more real enjoyment, 

than in the selfish gratifications of the pipe and the alehouse bench, 

to which so many of them resort. 

Dr. A. Clarke has the following sensible observations on this 
branch of the subject :— 

“Many persons I have known who were scarcely able to procure the 
necessaries of life, and yet, by sacrificing health and decency, have made 
shift to procure the daily ‘quantum suffcit’ of tobacco. I have observed 
some whole families, and very poor ones too, who have used tobacco in 
every possible way, and some of them for more than half a century. Now 
supposing a whole family, consisting of four, five, or six persons, to have 
used but one shilling and sixpence worth a-week ; then, in the mere article 
of tobacco, nearly 200/, sterling was totally and irrecoverably lost in the 
course of fifty years. Were all the expenses attending this business enu- 
merated, probably five times the above sum, in several cases, would not 
be too large an estimate, especially as strong drink, and its general con- 
comitant, neglect of business, must be taken into the account, Can any 


who profess to call themacives Christians vindicate their conduct i in this 
respect ?”’ 


A clergyman, of the doctor’s acquaintance, calculated the 
expense of a poor family in snuff and tobacco to amount to one- 
third of their yearly earnings. The poor more than any others, 
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therefore, ought to avoid this indulgence, which is injurious to their 
health and destructive of their domestic comfort and respectability. 

We have next to consider the influence of tobacco in all its 
forms of use upon the manners of its votaries; and here we feel 
it difficult to restrain ourselves within the bounds of either courtesy 
or delicacy. In fact, delicacy is out of the question in speaking of 
these practices, if, in that term, we include cleanliness and freedom 
from offensive smell, of person, clothes, and dwelling; nor is cour- 
tesy due to those, who make no scruple of sacrificing the comfort 
and sensibilities of others—especially females—to the gratification 
of a low, sensual, selfish habit, in which none can participate with 
them, and from which no one, not even themselves, derive any bene- 
fit. But we must appeal “from Philip drunk to Philip sober,” and 
request the tobacco-takers to divest themselves for a moment of their 
prejudices, and reflect seriously on the consequences of the practice. 

Let the smoker, then, imagine himself as constantly enveloped 
in an atmosphere of stale tobacco-smoke, with clothes, person, and 
breath, super-saturated with the effluvium. Do you suppose that 
your approach to a non-smoking gentleman, or to a lady, in that 
state, has no effect to annoy or disgust them? If they do not 
show that feeling, the delicacy is on their part, not on yours who 
practise a habit which renders you thus offensive in your person, 
and the consequences of which surround and follow you wherever 
you go. “There is not a smell in nature,” says Dr. A. Clarke, 
“more disagreeable than that of stale tobacco, arising in warm 
exhalations from the human body, rendered still more offensive by 
passing through the pores, and becoming strongly impregnated with 
that noxious matter, which was before insensibly perspired.” . . . 
1 cannot help saying that I have often suffered a very painful 
nausea from the cause above assigned, and on which I will dilate no 
further.” 

But in what a condition of impurity is the dwelling of the con- 
firmed smoker! There you breathe a highly tainted air, con- 
fined in narrow limits from which you cannot obtain the slightest 
relief. Everything around you exhibits the effects of this 
habit. What must be the feelings of a delicate female, to be 
subjected to these abominations day after day, without a moment’s 
relaxation or freedom from the impurities they occasion! If they 
endure them, it is for the sake of peace ; and if they are not affected 
by them, it is because the continual habit has accustomed them to 
the annoyance. We have, however, known wives who, though 
subject for years to these things, have uncomplainingly wernt a 
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daily martyrdom of their feelings, as well as health, under them.* 
What can be more selfish than for a man—the protector of the 
weaker sex—thus to inflict upon her a continued punishment, for 
the sake of a sordid gratification? For our own parts, we wonder 
that professed smokers ever obtain wives at all; and it must be 
because the women are not previously aware of the extent of the 
evils attached to the practice. 

As to the habit of chewing, we believe it is confined in this 
country almost exclusively to the lowest class of operatives ; at least 
we have not known more than one person professing to be a gentle- 
man who indulges in it, and he acquired the habit in America. In 
that country, where the consumption of tobacco is seven pounds per 
head, on the entire population, it is used in all modes, by all parties 
and all grades; and society there affords fine illustrations of the 
effects upon the manners of the people. A relative of ours 
wishing to hear the “Swedish Nightingale” (Jenny Lind) when 
she performed at New York, went to the theatre for the purpose 
and returned with a new silk dress completely spoiled with the 
stain of tobacco ejected with the saliva from the mouth, which 
flew about in all directions. Again, a clerical friend of ours, who 
paid a visit to the United States, about six years ago, was invited 
to attend a meeting of ministers in one of the Southern States. 
Fifteen ministers sat in a semicircle on the platform, behind the 
desk at which the speaker stood; and two large spittoons were 
placed in front of them. Each, as he rose to speak, took from his 
mouth a quid of tobacco, which he deposited in the spittoon ; and 
when he had finished his speech, took out his tobacco-box and re- 
plenished his mouth with a fresh supply! Another friend of ours 
was sitting before a fire at an hotel in New York, and an American 
gentleman was standing behind him. Presently, a mouthful of 
tobacco-juice flew close past the head of our friend into the fire, 
with the sharpness and precision of a ball from a Minié rifle. 
Unaccustomed to these kind of salutes, our friend suddenly turned 
his head, when the gentleman coolly remarked, ‘“‘ Ah! I just cleared 
you, I guess.” 

We could multiply such instances tenfold, if necessary ; and we 
have no doubt that an English smoker will feel as much disgust at 

* Sir John Vanbrugh, in one of his plays, introduces “Sir John Brute,” 
who, when remonstrated with for leaving his wife so much to herself, 
excuses himself on the plea that “ her religion will keep her honest.” “And 
what will make her keep her religion 7’’—“ Persecution, and, therefore, she 


shall have it.” “And how will you persecute her, Sir John ?”—“ I'll plague 
her all day with illnature and tobacco,” 
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them as ourselves. Let them know, however, that their own prac- 
tice is quite as bad in kind, if not in degree. Both are gross de- 
partures from delicacy and cleanliness ; and if we take into account 
the more advanced state of society here than in America, there is 
less excuse for the English smoker and his spittoon, than for the 
Ameri¢an chewer and his indiscriminate discharges of saliva ; 
both, however, must be fully aware, how utterly disagreeable such 
habits are to those who do not practise them, and, but for their 
selfishness, would cease thus to annoy and distress those who are 
not enslaved by them. 

There is still one important class of our countrymen to whom 
we have at present adverted only incidentally ; but we should con- 
sider this paper very incomplete, if we did not make a more direct 
appeal to them on this subject: we refer to the clergy; and 
if there be a body of men on whom, above all others, it is incum- 
bent, not only to avoid setting an example in the use of tobacco in 
any way, but to discountenance it in all its forms, it is that body 
to which is committed the Gospel message. Whether we consider 
this evil in its moral effect, as leading to a waste of time and 
money, and to habits of dissipation and intemperance, or to its 
social effects, in destroying the health and wasting the resources 
of those who use it, and abridging the comfort and damaging 
the purity of those who do not, there are no habits prevailing in 
society which call for more energetic remonstrance, both from the 
pulpit and the press, than those connected with the use of this weed. 

Strange to say, so far from making any effort to put a stop to 
these practices, how many of them are found amongst the most 
devoted adherents of the pipe and the snuff-box, the latter of 
which seems to be considered as essential a part of the furniture 
of the study as the books or the inkstand. We cannot except 
the clergy from this censure (for such we intend it), and we tell 
those involved in it, plainly and fearlessly, that it is both incon- 
sistent and vain for them to preach seli-denial to their hearers, 
whilst they themselves are’ slaves to a practice leading to a waste 
of time and money and health, and to habits of intemperance. 
We do not charge them with the latter vice, for we believe they 
generally stop short of that evil; but we do charge them with 
setting an example to men less strongly fortified than themselves 
by Christian principles, which, in numberless cases, has led to 
so many evils, 
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CHRISTMAS-EVE IN SWEDEN. 


Decemser has come, and now one word meets me everywhere— 
the word which a Swedish writer calls a magic one—Jul-afton. 
Do you know the meaning of that word, my friends? Well, it is 
the Swedish for ‘Christmas Eve’ Jul is the word for Christmas, 
and afton for evening; and Jul is pronounced exactly as our old 
term for the same happy season Yule. Now I am going to give 
you a full description of the famous Christmas-eve, and also 
of Christmas-morn in Sweden; and as every land, I believe, makes 
eating and drinking a component part of national festivity, or, as 
in England frequently, of national business, I shall begin with an 
account of the national dishes they have in this land of the North, 
as substitutes for the roast beef and plum-pudding of Old England. 
In connection, then, with Jul-afton, I always hear the word grot 
made use of, 

“ What do you do on Jul-afton?” I asked aSwede. ‘“ We eat 
grot,” he answered in Swedish. 

I asked the same question of a lady who spoke English very well. 

“We eat gruel,” she answered in English, “ you eat gruel, too, 
in England.” 

“Yes, I believe they do when sick, or, I think, when in prison ; 
but it is not our Christmas dish.” 

I found, however, the lady was mistaken in interpreting the 
word grit to mean gruel: it is simply boiled rice, eaten hot with 
cold milk and sugar. This dish is served in all Swedish houses 
at the great supper which is made on Christmas-eve, and the poor 
who cannot afford rice, use, in the country, corn instead. They soak 
the grain long in water, boil it till soft, and eat it with cold milk. 

“T have eaten that in my young days,” said a gentleman to 
me, “and I assure you, madame, that goes on”—meaning, that is 
good enough. 

The companion dish to grét is Lut-fish—that is, stock-fish 
steeped in solution of potash, until decomposition begins, The 
smell is terrific, and I found it, alone, rather too much of a good 
thing for me ; but the Swedes rejoice in this dish eaten with oil- 
sauce, and it is even recommended by the doctors. In some cases, 
however, remedies may be worse than diseases. The supper of 
Jul-afton naturally forms a considerable item of its enjoyments to 
this supper-eating people: yet one must do the Swedes the justice 
to say that it is only as the accompaniment of the other and truer 
pleasures of that joy-bringing time. This evening is the great 
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season for family meetings: that Swedish heart must be tlosed and 
dead indeed that does not open and kindle now to all kindly and 
affectionate feelings. 

Curiously enough, it is Christmas-eve and not Christmas-day 
that is the national festival of Sweden. From the charming royal 
family in its noble palace, to the humblest dwellers in its wooden 
huts, Jul-afton is in some manner celebrated throughout the land. 
It is rather strange that this eve, appointed a fast in our church 
calendar, should be a feast here: all the joy, the family greetings, 
offerings, and feastings that take place in England and in Catholic 
lands, on “the happy morn,” are in this strictly Lutheran land 
transferred to the preceding eve, which, without any visibly reli- 
gious association, is nade the grand national and family festival. 

As soon as the first of December strikes, the note of preparation 
for Jul-afton is heard. Now each fair hand is engaged in making 
Jul-klapper, which droll word simply means what we call Christmas- 
boxes ; and Christmas-boxes, in Sweden, form {truly a serious and 
rather mercantile adjunct of the season—a sort of friendly exchange 
of presents, rather than a gift of affection, since the interchange is 
expected to be either equal in value, or regulated by the amount 


of wealth on either side. Indeed, in great houses Jul-klapper 
must form a very considerable item of expenditure, Now, every 
face one meets has this word plainly stamped in its regards, every 
lip that opens is sure to utter the words Jul or, Jul-klap, before 
it closes. 


Stockholm, December 24. 

Jul-afton has come! It is five o’clock on Christmas-eve. I am 
alone in my apartment. The door of the great white porcelain 
stove is open, to let me see the flare of the few large logs within 
it, which remind me of the old yule log of merry England: that 
door is of brass, and it shines in the flare, and the tall white stove 
is white and pure as an ice pillar: the light falls over the bare 
but even and beautifully clean boards of the floor. I sit and think 
of an English home—a home for me no more. That thought 
must not come. I turn and look out of the window, my constant 
safety-valve. There, that remarkable winter scene of the north is 
perhaps more delightful to me than to the natives; so, while they 
enjoy themselves in other ways, I may have one advantage over 
them. ‘To realize the sense of isolation one should be, for once at 
least, a stranger on such a day in such a place. What must be 
the solitary stranger’s—the Swede’s—feelings on Christmas-day 
in London! Far worse than mine are here. 

I had resigned myself, and was looking at snow and ice, when 
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a very tall figure, wrapped in a great fur mantle, appears at the 
half-open folding door, just filling the space from top to bottom. 
Three very low bows are made, and then the figure advances, and 
three more bows are made; and then a voice speaks and says, 
“The church service that I promised to take madame to this 
Jul-afton is already. over, but if she will come and see the Yule- 
market now, I will come at six o’clock to take her to the Ju/-atia, 
or Christmas morning song, to-morrow.” 

It would be very rude and offensive to use the pronoun “ you” 
in Sweden, so I knew myself to be the object addressed in the 
third person, Gladly do 1 spring away from my window contem- 
plations ; a fur cloak, and long boots, and wadded hood, are put 
hastily on, and the Swede and I go out together. The white 
ground, the clear air, the still crimson horizon, crimson with the 
reflection of the sun whose light has left us nearly four hours ago, 
for it is nearly dark here on the shortest day at two o'clock in the 
afternoon, the house-lights here, there, everywhere, up and down 
and round about, for no , windows have blinds—all this has a cheering 
influence—and I forget my melancholy. 

Though there is no gas in Stockholm, and though the dull oil- 
lamps suspended by cords stretched across the streets are not 
lighted when the moon shines, Stockholm on a winter night gives 
one the idea of a general illumination, Even the palace windows 
are only shaded by plants, and a thin muslin drapery is, at most, 
the blind that is used. The numerous windows of the high, and 
very broad, white houses, are all gleaming in light, for each floor 
is inhabited ; and up the rocky heights of the south suburb, there 
are, as my little Swedish attendant explains by the expressive 
motion of her hand, “lights here, lights there, lights everywhere ;” 
and the hand mounts up a little, and sinks down a little, going 
from left to right, and right and left, so that you see the lights 
gleaming out from its motion. So 1 go forth, and, on Christmas- 
eve, enjoy that curiously interesting and beautiful sight—a winter 
scene by night in the capital of Sweden. 

We proceed through the finest part of the town, over the bridge 
called Norrbro ; the splendid palace is at its termination with its 
myriad lights ; the waters of Lake Malar, that most exquisite, 
and now— except where this current is—frozen-up lake, force them- 
selves through an icy channel, and, whirling under this bridge, 
cast themselves writhing and tumbling into the Baltic Sea, which 
lies precisely at the other side of the bridge, mingling fresh water 
with salt, and showing a decided state of activity, while around 
them on all sides the frost-king holds other waters under his 
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chilling sceptre. At one side of the bridge these waters are dark 
as ebony, save where two red lights are reflected on their broken 
surface in two dark flames. At the other side innumerable lights, 
dancing in the flowing stream, make it look as if the bright star- 
sky of the north had dived down there, and bathed its myriads of 
large spangles beneath the flood. And there, close to the front 
of that noble palace, the tall bare masts of ships laid up, ice-bound, 
for the winter, look like leafless trees in the snowy scene and clear 
starlight. All is white—the ground, the houses, and where the 
water was: and all is so clear, so bright; all look so large, so 
expanded, so glittering white. The moon in a northern winter 
sky seems to come half-way down to meet you, and to hang in the 
clear ether quite away from other planets, and looking twice as 
large, at least, as any English moon I ever saw, one cannot believe 
that it is the self-same moon after all. 

Well, we must get on to the Yule-market. We enter the before- 
time close, dark and horribly dirty streets leading to it. Now 
they are all bright, clean, hard ice ; the snow is frozen hard as a 
rock, and crackles beneath your feet. ‘The streets are bright, and 
at this unusual hour in Stockholm, all shops are open and are 
busy. A busy, cheerful, eager throng of persons of various classes 
are hastening along; all seem eager to get home for the Ju/- 
afton, yet the crowd seems ever the same. We get to the Yule- 
market at last. It merely consists of booths erected for a sort of 
Christmas fair, and these booths are filled with articles which plain 
and sensible people, like the working classes of Sweden, would 
choose for presents to their friends: useful hardware articles, 
substantial home-made linens, cottons and woollens, and, for 
lighter articles, a vast supply of religious and royal prints; for 
here the two generally go together, the picture of a king or 
warrior, like Charles XII., for example, very often hanging beside 
the altar of a church. In this Yule-market I bought the whole of 
the handsome, amiable, and pleasing royal family of Sweden for 
threepence English; and at the same stall was exhibited the 
scene of that wonderful event which the season commemorated. 

A representation, nicely made, of the manger of Bethlehem, 
with “the holy child Jesus,” as the beautiful expression of the 
Swedish little ones, is laid therein, is a favourite part of the 
ceremonies of Christmas-eve, with pious persons who wish to 
combine religious feeling with its pleasures. 

In this market were many Yule-trees ready for sale; only the 
skeletons, however, of the beautiful Christmas-trees which they 
were to become when bought, brought home, and dressed with 
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wax tapers, and innumerable sparkling things, and pretty presents. 
Here a young taper fir-tree, or sometimes only a branch of one, 
is set in a tub of earth adorned with moss, and, when purchased, is 
dressed at home. ‘There were also many Yule candlesticks, for 
no house will be without its Christmas candles, and there were 
some for the tables of children, little wooden chandeliers covered 
with cut paper and prettily ornamented. These are the children’s 
delight, for they are stuck full with various-coloured tapers, which, 
when lighted tip, have a pretty effect. This market-place is very 
small, and was densely crowded. 

“What a good place,” I remarked, “would this be for the 
English pickpockets; is that sad trade practised here ?” 

“It has been known to happen in Stockholm,” my guide gravely 
replied, “but not on Jul-afton. No, do not fear that any one 
would steal now: that our people would not do, even the worst of 
them.” 

Before this remark was made, I had indeed thought more about 
the people than the wares. ‘The Swedes are the quietest persons 
out of doors I ever yet knew, but here their quietness surpassed 
what could have been believed in such a scene and at such a season. 
Not only was there no boisterous or rude behaviour, no drunken 
or disorderly persons, no policemen wending their way warily 
through the throng, but, while we with difficulty were pressing 
through it ourselves, we scarcely heard a voice, I am sure we did 
not hear a laugh, such a sound would have been highly indecorous. 
Yet these good people were eagerly hurrying to their homes to 
give vent there to a degree of hilarity far surpassing ours. 

The state of morals in Sweden, I know, is not considered high ; 
but there is generally a tone of good feeling among the lower 
classes, and here it really appeared that this great Christian, or as 
it is actually made, family-festival, excited among them a spirit of 
general goodwill, kindliness, and generosity, without producing 
any of the boisterous mirth, or selfish rudeness, which too often 
are seen among ourselves on public or festive occasions. 

But now we must leave the Yule-market to begin the Yule-eve, 
at the house of my old countess’s housekeeper, with whom I lodge. 

The scene through the streets of Stockholm, on our way back, 
was even brighter than when we came: the large rooms of large 
houses were lighted up with many candles, which were to grace 
the great tables laid out for supper; people were rapidly passing 
in; young figures glanced across the windows, and among the 
beautiful plants which blossom in these warm rooms, as in hot- 
houses. And without all was pure white, bright moonlight, and 
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wonderfully strong and clear cold; no sights of actual suffering 
met our view—no plaint of misery. In one window was a splendid 
Christmas-tree ; the tiny coloured tapers were arranged in the 
form of .a star, and it stood there glittering and twinkling, while 
we stood in the snow-covered street, looking up at it with as much 
pleasure as the happy urchins who were preparing to dance around 
it. We thought of the star of Bethlehem, but I do not know that 
it was intended to be emblematic of this. 

We entered the large heavy gates, got into the dark court, and 
groped our way up the j immense stone stairs to the great unhome- 
like salon, or, as the Swedes spell and pronounce the French word, 
salong, where my hostess, with a number of ladies, was formally 
waiting for my entrance, in order to commence the usual per- 
formances of Jul-afton. 

After tea, which, as the famous supper was to follow, was only 
handed round and partaken of by few, a sort of lottery commenced, 
which was not at all to my taste; every one who was to be of the 
party had previously sent some articles which were arranged and 
numbered by our hostess; each drew a number, and at the end 
all the housekeeping and some of the other articles were made 
over to her. 

Then we adjourned to a table covered with dried fruits and 
confectionary, and while engaged with them there came a loud 
knocking at the door of the room, and then a strangely wild- 
looking figure, being the porter in disguise, bowled into it, a white 
paper “thask on the ‘face, which towered up in a fool’s-cap fashion 
on the head, two great black eyes looking out of the holes cut for 
them, a large basket on each arm, and a bundle on the back. 
These last were filled with Jul-klapper, and away the figure 
tumbled grotesquely over the floor, to the indefinite delight of the 
juvenile corps, jerking out white paper parcels and large packages, 
to be eagerly caught at and taken possession of by the persons 
whose names they bore. ‘These Christmas gifts are sent anony- 
mously ; no one is supposed to know the giver, but every one 
knows this very well, for the givers are always receivers also, and 
those who give nothing generally get nothing. 

After the departure of this Christmas herald, more substantial 
presents were brought in in a different manner: one of the young 
ladies was going to steal into the land of matrimony, and her’s 
were consequently housekeeping offerings drolly enough presented ; 
among them was a large cask, which was rolled in with a circular 
pretending to be from a young grocer in the same predicament, 
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soliciting her custom, and the cask contained actual samples of 
various articles in the grocery line; but underneath these were 
really valuable things, a handsome table-lamp, &. The most 
curious of these Jul-klapper was that which one of the young 
ladies, who eked out her slender portion by teaching music in a 
private manner, received—a pasteboard guitar, which I, in my 
ignorance, thought a mockery on her praiseworthy labours; but 
she took a pair of scissors her sister had just received, and, cutting 
up the guitar, discovered, with a quiet smile of satisfaction, that notes 
of value (bank-notes) could be drawn even from a pasteboard guitar. 

I got a pair of sugar figures made by an old lady of nearly 
ninety, who had in her girlhood been maid-of-honour to the sister 
of the famous Gustavus IIIJ., who was murdered by Ankerstrém. 
These figures, the clever old lady said, were to represent two 
droll characters which had amused her in one of my books. 

While all this was going on, I could not help letting my own 
thoughts wander far, far way ; letting them wander to more quiet 
Christmas-eves, to joyous Christmas- -days. I thought of the 
gifts of affection, given with affection’s kiss, directly to the object 
of affection; I thought of the dear words which dwell silently in 
the heart when they cease to be uttered by the lips, which make it 
bleed when the same season comes round and round, and brings 
them in the same dear voices no more “ A happy Christmas !” 

Well! we celebrate His birth who came to abolish death, and 
bring life and immortality to light. 

This anonymous distribution of gifts is amusing, and the quantity 
of money spent in this way is amazing ; but here it is very business- 
like, and gives one the notion of value received to be accredited 
by one friend to another. 

Supper followed. This is. really the Jul-afton ; for “afton” 
means supper as well as evening, both words being combined in 
the Swedish language as well as in most Swedish. imaginations. 
I wished to see the celebrated grét, the Christmas dish of the 
Swedish nation ; the lut fish, however, came first, a most disgust- 
ing object: its smell was enough. I bowed to it at a distance. 
Then the grét was handed, for in Sweden, as in France and 
Germany, dishes are not usually placed on the table. It is simple 
rice; a jug of cold milk, and the invariable accompaniment of 
meals, a basin of pounded white sugar, was presented with it. 

When our Jul-afton was over, we all rose up in our places, and 
silently said each a grace, then made a low courtesy or bow to our 
hostess, and the same to the host, who both courtsied and bowed 
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to usin return ; our solicitations meant to express, “I thank you for 
our food ;” and theirs to reply, “I thank you for your good company.” 
And when the parties meet again, the guests have always to repeat 
their thanks for a previous entertainment ; a custom which, if prac- 
tised in England, would almost look like a hint that you wished to 
be invited again. After meals in this country children generally 
kiss their parents’ hands, and thank them. I withdrew soon after- 
wards to my own rooms, to quiet, silence, and star and snow-gazing. 

The heat of these air-tight rooms, the clear, whitish light of the 
bright nights, often drew me from my sofa-bed to the windows, to 
gaze out on the singular and striking scene, until the uncommon 
chill that follows such an exploit in this northern clime sends me 
back to feel again the extreme warmth of massive walls, double 
windows, hermetically closed, and stove-heated rooms. 

My good Swede had said he would come for me at six o’clock 
on Christmas-morn : the wish to be ready in time kept me still 
more wakeful than usual, and on this night, on which, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four years ago, a clearer light had shone 
around other watchers, when glory to God and goodwill to men 
were chanted along another sky; sleep fled my eyes, and though 
no fire had been made for several days, except in the room 
adjoining the one I used for my sleeping-apartment, the close 
warmth made me rise up from time to time to find refreshment at 
the window. 

It was nothing like the plains of Bethlehem at which I looked out. 

Before my window lies a large open place called Carl-tretons- 
torg, or the square of Charles XIII. ; it is bounded by headless 
trees at each s'de; at its end can be seen the royal palace, the 
junction of the waters of the Baltic, and Lake Malar, and the 
lofty, irregular heights of Todermalm in the distance, up which 
houses climb in every position, with their thousand lights glittering 
and twinkling in the snowy scene and strong, frosty air. In 
summer this same scene, flashing in the golden sun of evening, 
is wonderfully beautiful, but in winter it surpasses, in curious 
magnificence, anything I have seen in any capital. Around lies 
an unbroken surface of white ; the snow is frozen hard and glitters 
like crystal. The plain immediately below the windows is broken 
only by the tall, ugly statue of Carl XIII.; the statue is guarded 
by a sentinel, who, crippled with cold, is moving beside it ; a semi- 
circle of lights bounds this open place; a flickering, streaming 
light flits over the snowy ground from a moving lantern. The 
large moon hangs midway in the pure, cold air, looking over the 
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scene, and the large stars above it seem to open their eyes very 
widely, gazing down on the snow-covered earth. 

This Christmas-night is unlike any I ever passed. Its eve was 
not spent in a very religious manner, yet never have thoughts of 
the event we celebrate, the event which angels wonder at, and 
men, alas! so often overlook—the advent of the Redeemer—so 
deeply filled my mind or penetrated my soul. 

From time to time I rose, and till the cold felt to strike to the 
very bones I looked forth and saw the artificial lights die out, 
as house after house closed up and ended their merry Jul-afton, 
and the streaming light of the lanterns hurrying along ceased to 
gleam on the ice-hard snow ; and then the lights of Heaven shone 
alone, and far away as the eye could reach all was purely white 
and glittering, and the moon and the stars held rule over all, and 
the icicled trees shone like diamonds beneath them. 

So ended my Yule-eve in Sweden. Now must I pass on to 
my Christmas-morn, my Jul-dag, or Yule-day. 


HISTORY OF PRINTING.—No. V. 


In 1483 there were only four printers in England—Caxton, at 
Westminster; Roode and Hunt, at Oxford; De Machlinia, in 
London; and a fourth, name unknown, at St. Albans. De 
Machlinia, it has been said, printed in England even before 
Caxton. The unknown printer at St. Albans may have been 
Corsellis, or his successor, since Atkins says that the printing-press 
set up at Oxford was removed thither for the sake of convenience. 
Caxton seems, however, to have been the greatest printer of his time. 
He produced no less than 62 books ; ten of them related to theology, 
and the remainder to chivalry, plain and romantic history, and 
manners and customs. The printing of the Bible, which occupied 
the foreigu printers so generally, was, at this period, forbidden in 
England. Caxton deserves respect not only as a printer, but as an 
author, He worked with his pen as well as with his types; trans- 
lating from the French many books, and thus spreading new ideas 
amongst his countrymen, He was apparently an honest and 
modest man, a character which he preserved until the end of his 
life, though the novelty of his art brought the temptations of high 
patronage and of riches. Kings and nobles were amongst his 
employers; and it has been asserted that, as the King’s sworn 
servant, he paid a share of the profits of the art to His Majesty. 
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Caxton died about the year 1491. He was succeeded in his 
business by Wynkyn de Worde and Richard Pynsent. The first, 
who had accompanied Caxton from Cologne, was a most accom- 
plished man, and he excelled his master in the art. He introduced 
the Roman letter into England, ‘and the shape of his types was 
retained by the printers for two centuries afterwards. The 
punches and matrices he used in casting his types were in 
existence as late as 1758, The art grew famous in England as 
years rolled on; and to encourage it, extraordinary privileges 
were conferred upon printers Thus Richard III. inter- 
dicted foreigners from using any handicraft in England, except 
as servants to natives, but he expressly excepted printing. ‘This 
privilege was, however, taken away by Henry VIII. because 
it had become unnecessary, the English having outstripped 
their foreign competitors in excellence, Yet, as printing became 
cheaper, it did not become better. It retrograded, rather than 
improved, as it should, with the progress of time. But strange as 
the fact appears it may be very naturally explained. 


TYPE-FOUNDERS. 

Anciently a printer was what we should now call a “ Jack of all 
trades,” Just as the weaver made his own loom and shuttle, so 
the printer cut the punches, formed the matrices, and cast the type 
himself. But this system was terminated by law. In the year 
1637 the Star Chamber decreed that there should be no more than 
four founders of letters at one time in England, and that the 
vacancies, as they occurred, should be filled up, either by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, or the Bishop of London, and six other 
high Commissioners. The object of the Star Chamber was to 
prevent the secret printing of sedition. But though the restriction 
may haye served this purpose, it retarded the improvement of 
printing. The printers, being debarred from casting type for 
themselves, imported it from Holland. The Dutch type, too, was 
the best made. For whilst the four English type-founders, working 
entirely by the eye and the hand, and guessing the proportions of 
the letters, had done little or nothing to improve the shape, the 
numerous Dutch type-founders, emulating each other, had carried 
type-founding to a high state of perfection. Moxon, the author of a 
work called Mechanic Hvercises, published in 1667, tells us that 
having magnified some very small Dutch letters by means of a 
glass, he was astonished to witness their beautiful proportions, 
The thickness, shape, and every other feature, he says, were as 
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true as if they had been set off by a pair of fairy-like compasses. 
But no sooner was the decree of the Star Chamber repealed in 
1693, than type-founding began to make progress in England. 
William Caslon was the first person who became eminent in the 
art. About the year 1700, Caslon was employed in cutting letters 
and ornaments used by bookbinders, and in engraving on gun- 
barrels. He had executed some punches for lettering the backs of 
books so beautifully that he was encouraged by Mr. Watts, an 
eminent printer, to attempt cutting punches for type-founding ; 
and he was first employed by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, for which he executed a beautiful Italic fount in 1722. 

Caslon grew even more expert as he gained experience; and the 
result was, that the tide turned in the art of type-founding; for 
instead of type being imported into England from Holland, it was 
exported from England to Holland. 

In 1750 John Baskerville greatly improved the art of type- 
founding. Baskerville was a man of active mind and versatile 
talents, at one time following the vocation of a schoolmaster, at 
another that of a japanner, and lastly that of a type-founder and 
printer. Thousands of pounds which he acquired by japanning 
were exhausted by his experiments in printing. He had so much 
difficulty in pleasing himself, that he spent 600/. before he had 
cast a single letter to his taste. He manufactured his own presses, 
ink, paper, and, in truth, the whole of the apparatus used in the 
trade. His printing was very beautiful, the letters being of slender 
and delicate form. The Italic letters which he cast are distin- 
guished beyond all comparison by their elegance, freedom, and 
perfect symmetry ; and the books printed by him possess even at 
this day a high value throughout Europe, for accuracy as well as 
for typographical beauty. Indeed, so elegant were his types, that 
in 1791 four years after his death, a literary society at Paris 
purchased them for 3,7007. Yet so little taste existed during 
Baskerville’s lifetime for good printing, that he could not get 
employment. The booksellers preferred the wretched printing that 
was then common, although Baskerville offered his beautiful work 
for an advance of five per cent on the ordinary prices. No wonder, 
then, that he declared himself heartily tired of the business of 
printing, and that he repented ever entering into it. ‘Is it not to 
the last degree provoking,” he wrote to Dr. Franklin, “that after 
having obtained the reputation of excelling in the most useful art 
known to mankind, I cannot get even bread by it?” Baskerville, 
we may add, was very eccentric. Each panel of his carriage was 
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a perfect picture, which might be considered a pattern card of his 
trade. He was buried, as he had desired by his will, in his own 
garden at Birmingham. His grave was covered with a cone of 
masonry, but this monument was destroyed in 1791. Some 
persons of that town having assembled to celebrate the dawn of the 
French revolution, a riot took place, and the populace wreaked 
their vengeance on this tomb, Baskerville having avowed sentiments 
contrary to the doctrines of Christianity. 

The art of type-founding was kept secret as long as possible, 
just as printing had been. ‘The workmen were bound to silence, 
and so faithful do they seem to have been, that there was some 
risk of type-founding becoming one of the lost arts. “ For,”’ writes 
Moxon, “I could not learn any one had taught it to any other, 
but that every one that had used it had learned it of his own 
genuine inclination.” If this be so, then the art of type-founding 
has been discovered again and again, as generation after genera- 
tionhas disappeared. Indeed, so far had silence become the custom 
as regards type-founding, that when two Scotchmen, the celebrated 
Alexander Wilson and his friend Bain, commenced their experiments 
for the improvement of types, they never attempted to gain any 
insight whatever into the processes then used, from the workmen 
employed in the existing foundries, though some of them might 
have given them information in which they stood in want. ‘They 
failed repeatedly rather than be dishonest, and the merit by which 
their type-foundry at Glasgow has become the first in Europe is 
all their own. Again, Mr. Caslon kept the mode of making 
punches a profound secret, when he was engaged in the work 
locking himself in a room specially arranged for the purpose. Yet 
this precaution provoked rather than prevented its discovery. 
Jackson, his apprentice, was as desirous of learning the art as his 
master was unwilling to teach him; Jackson, therefore, bored a 
hole in the wainscot of the room in which the two Caslons, 
father and son, were at work, and overlooked their operations. 
Thus instructed, Jackson made a punch, and presented it to 
his master. But instead of being rewarded for his ingenuity, as 
Schoeffer was by Faust, Caslon beat him, threatening, moreover, 
that if he ever again offended by such cleverness, he should be sent 
to Bridewell. Jackson afterwards became a great type-founder. 

The first and most important operation in making type is the 
eutting of the punches. These consist of separate pieces of very 
hard steel, each containing a single letter of the alphabet. ‘The 


punch is, in truth, a sort of seal, with this difference, that the 
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letter is raised on the surface, not sunk into it. The letter of the 
punch is an exact model of the letter to be cast. The punch is 
struck into a piece of copper, just as a seal is struck into wax, and 
the impression thus made is the mould in which the type is cast. 
There is, of course, a separate mould or matrix for each separate 
letter of the alphabet, and no less than 320 punches, and, of course, 
the same number of matrices, are necessary for the different 
varieties of letters, capitals, and small capitals, Roman and Italic, 
which form a complete fount of type. The following 


is the form of a letter, which we need scarcely say represents the 
shape of the interior of the mould. The mould is enclosed in two 
flat pieces of wood, and the metal is poured into it through a 
small funnel-shaped top. The metal used in making types is a 
mixture of lead, antimony, and tin, the proportions of which are 
the secrets of the different type-founders. The caster, after he has 
poured in the metal, jerks the mould upwards, by which the air is 
expelled, and the metal is forced into every part of it, so as to form 
the letters perfectly. Such letters as f and j, of small sizes, are 
now generally cast by the aid of a force-pump attached to the 
metal-pot, an improvement that saves the caster much time and 
trouble. The metal sets, or becomes solid, instantaneously after 
it has entered the mould. The process of casting, though appa- 
rently very primitive and clumsy, is performed with considerable 
expedition. A good workman will close the mould, cast the letter, 
open the mould, and remove the letter in the eighth part of a 
minute ; that is, he will cast 500 letters in an hour. The type 
made by hand is considered the best; but type is now made by 
machinery at the rate of thousands instead of hundreds an hour. 
The machinery is, however, so complicated, that it would be 
impossible to describe it with any chance of being understood. 
Machines for making type, we may add, are not new in conception, 
although they have not been used until the last few years. Mr. 
Nicholson obtained a patent for a type-casting machine in 1790. 
Dr. Church, of Birmingham, also obtained a patent in 1825 for a 
plan of casting 75,000 letters an hour. Mr. L. J. Pouchée actually 
succeeded in casting 24,000 letters an hour. Machine-made type 
is used more generally in America than in Europe, where accuracy 
and beauty are more highly esteemed by the tasteful printer than 
cheapness. 
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There is an incident in the progress of typography which 
is worthy of especial notice. It is another proof that there are 
some men who are stimulated by the very difficulties which over- 
whelm most others. When Warren Hastings was Governor- 
general of India, there was a young writer, named Wilkins, in 
the East India Company’s service, at Bengal. Hastings desired 
to improve the education of the persons employed by the Com- 
pany; and Wilkins, having made himself acquainted with the 
language of the country, was enabled to render him much assist- 
ance. Amongst other things, Hastings determined to print the 
grammar of the Bengalee language. The type had to be cast 
for the purpose. . But owing to the intricacies of the strokes, the 
varying lengths, sizes, positions, and combinations of the Bengalee 
alphabet, it was found very difficult to form the punches. Mr. 
Bolt attempted it, but entirely failed, though he was an excellent 
Bengalee scholar. Many able artists of London, who had assisted, 
failed also. In this emergency, Wilkins applied himself to the 
task. He had neither models nor practical knowledge to guide 
him, nor did he possess any trained mechanical skill; yet he suc- 
ceeded by the force of determination and industry. He became 
the metallurgist, the punch-cutter, the type-founder, and the 
printer; and produced a grammar-book which forms an extra- 
ordinary instance of untaught skill. Afterwards he organized a 
printing-office, and greatly advanced the art of printing in India. 
On his return to England, in 1786, he determined to print a 
Sanscrit grammar ; and for this also he cut the punches, made the 
matrices, and cast the type. Only a single copy of a part of this 
work is in existence, for after Wilkins had printed 20 pages of it, 
his residence, at Hawkhurst, in Kent, was burnt down, and his 
punches, matrices, and types were rendered useless. But Wilkins 
returned to the task, and the Sanscrit grammar which he has 
given to the world is a monument both of mental and mechanical 
ability. 

A set of types was anciently called a fund; it is now called a 
fount. The different letters bear a fixed proportion to each other. 
Thus a fount containing 8,500 a’s will have 1,600 of b; 3,000 of 
c; 4,400 of d; 12,000 of e; 2,500 of f; 1,700 of g; 6,400 of h; 
8,000 of i; 400 of j; 800 of k; 4,000 of 1; 3,000 of m; 8,000 
of n; 8,000 of 0; 1,700 of p; 300 of q; 6,200 of r; 8,000 of s; 
9,000 of t; 3,400 of u; 1,200 of v; 2,000 of w; 400 of x; 2,000 
of y; 200 of z. 

The numbers vary in this way, because some letters are more 
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used than others. It has been found, for instance, that 200 z’s 
are sufficient where 12,000 e’s are required. The capital letters 
of a fount are also proportioned to each other similarly to 
the other letters. To these must be added the spaces, which are 
small pieces of metal used to separate the words; being shorter 
than the letters, the ink in printing does not touch them, and, 
therefore, they make no mark on the paper, that is to say, 
they create a blank between the words. ‘The spaces are of four 
sorts—hair, thin, middle, and thick spaces. Besides these there 
are quadrats, or larger spaces, to fill out the breaks in sentences ; 
these are m and m quadrats, spaces, and two, three, and four m 
quadrats. The shank or body of the m quadrat, we may add, is a 
perfect square, and is, therefore, used in measuring, just as an inch 
is in a foot. 
The different kinds of type are measured by one standard. This 
type is the sort called pica. Thus the large letters used in 
placards are called ten, twenty, or thirty 
lines pica, according to their size, that is 
to say, they are wide, or, as printers say, 
as deep, as ten, twenty, or thirty lines of 
pica. 

For instance, this letter is ‘“ ten-line 
pica Egyptian,” and is as deep as ten 
lines of pica put together. The following 
are the names and specimens of body 
letters, that is, the types used in printing 
books. 


GREAT PRIMER.—This is sometimes 
called Bible text, as it is seldom used in 
printing any other books than the large 
folio Bibles. The French call it Great 
Roman. 

ENGLISH.—This is used for printing Bibles, 
large books, and the body of handbills. The 
French and Dutch call it St. Augustine; it is 
supposed, therefore, that this sized type was first 
used by those nations in printing the works of 
that writer. 
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PICA.—This is the standard by which all the others 
are measured. It is more generally used than any other 
sort, especially in printing works of a high character. 
The French and Germans call it Cicero, it having been 
originally used by them in printing the Roman orator’s 
epistles. 

SMALL PICA.—This is the favourite type for novels. It 
is called brevier by the Germans, and philosophie by the French. 

LONG PRIMER.—This sort is generally used for printing small 
books, or large books with close pages. The French call it little 
Roman, and the Germans corpus, it having been used by them, in the 
first instance, for printing the Corpus Juris. 

BOURGEOIS.—This type is very much used, and generally forms the 
largest type employed in printing newspapers. Bourgeois is a French 


word, but the name is applied only as expressing the common use of 
the type. The French themselves call it gaidlarde. 


BREVIER.—This is employed in printing small, cheap books, and for notes 
to larger type. It is supposed to have derived its name from the practice of 
using it to print breviaries, or Roman Catholic church-books. The French 
call it little text, and the Germans maiden letter. 

MINION.—This type is very largely used in printing néwspapers, as well as in 


small prayer-books and bibles, and pocket editions of other works. ‘The Germans 
call it colonel, and the French mignonne, or favourite. 


EMERALD.—This is a small kind of minion, used chiefly in newspapers, and only lately intro- 
duced. 


NONPAREIL.—This type is so called because it is far more beautiful than any other sort. It 
possesses all the beauty, without losing the distinctness of the larger sorts. 


RUBY.—This is, like Emerald, an in tion in the origifial order of types. It was, at first, a 
nonpareil body with a smaller face. The French have no type which corresponds with it. 


PEARL.—This is only used for miniature books and notes, and is legible only to persons possessing strong sight. 


DIAMOND —This is the smallest sort of type, and was first cat bythe Dutch. A book printed in this type is, indeed, ‘a curiosity, like the 
Lord's Prayer written on the size of asixpence. The letters are so smal! that 2,000 of them are contained in « pound’sweight. Strong eyes are 
required to read it, and still stronger eyes to arrange the letrers for printing. We may add, however, that a type still emaller was cast by M. Didot, 
a Prenchman. 


The above types are uséd in book printing; there are others 
which are used for placards. For instance, paragon; double pica ; 
two-line pica; two-line English; two-line great primer; and 
canon, which is four times as large as pica. The types larger than 
canon have no distinct names, but are known as five, six, seven, 
twenty, or fifty-line pica, according to their size. Above 24-line 
pica, the letters are usually cut in wood—not cast in metal. 

Type-founders all adopt the same names for these letters; but 
not always the same height and depth. The consequence is, that 
types cast at one foundry cannot very well be worked with those 
cast at another foundry, an inconvenience similar to that now 
experienced on railways, the width of which being different, each 
set of engines and carriages can only be worked on the line for 
which they have been made 
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BunMESE SCENERY NEAR PROME. 

WueEw the late Burmese war was a year old, we are told that it 
was not known even in the India House who was the prince with 
whom we were contending. This is surely a sufficient proof of 
our scanty acquaintance with Burmah. We now propose to give 
some information about this country and its people, who are all 
probably destined ere long to come under our rule, The recent 
annexation of Pegu to the British empire will find employment for 
the energies of many an Englishman, and, what is of indefinitely 
more importance, it will be, we trust, a great step towards the 
Christianization of Burmah. . 

The limits of the Burman empire cannot be exactly defined, for 
they depend upon varying circumstances. At a liberal computa- 
tion it may be said to be eight hundred miles long, by about three 
hundred broad. Assam and an unexplored territory bound it on 
the north, the Gulf of Martaban on the south, Cachar, Tipperah, 
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Chittagong, and Aracan on the west, and China and the river 
Saluen on the east. The country is flat and low for about eighty 
or ninety miles from the sea, and then rises gradually so as to 
become mountainous towards the north. It has four great rivers 
and a vast number of lakes, there being above a hundred in one 
single province. ‘The population is said not to exceed three mil- 
lions—a paltry number for such a country as Burmah. 

The inhabitants are composed of many tribes, who differ in lan- 
guage, and often in manners and religion. The Burmese are said 
to be divided into seven, and there are nine others, some of which 
live in a savage state in the mountains. Although these tribes 
are scattered over the country, they do not intermingle or associate 
with the rest of the people. The Burmese, though not tall, are 
active and muscular. ‘The women, especially in the northern parts, 
are fairer than the Hindoos, but are less delicately formed. ‘To 
heighten their beauty, they rub the face, hands, and neck with 
sandal-wood powder, and tinge the nails with red. They are 
nearly as great smokers as their husbands, and are seldom met on 
the road without cheroots in their mouths. To turn out the inside 
of their elbows, as if they were out of joint, is the apex of elegance, 
and this absurd fashion is a subject of maternal care at the earliest 
age. The dress of the Burmese varies according to rank, and a 
glance at an engraving would probably give the reader a better idea 
of it than a lengthened description, so we shall pass it by. 

A husband will not allow his wife to eat with him, and when 
walking she must keep at a respectful distance behind him. The 
poorer classes appear to be very fond of a rude music and of a 
slow-measured dance. ‘They have also nocturnal out-door dra- 
matic entertainments, and boxing and wrestling matches. 
Gambling is a prominent vice amongst the Burmese, who are also 
greedily fond of spirituous liquors. They have a curious game, 
which is played with a hollow wicker-work ball. This is struck 
by the foot or with any part of the leg below the knee, and is thus 
kept up by expert players for a long time. 

Alchemy is, in Burmese estimation, the noblest of the sciences. 
All who can afford time and money, eagerly attempt to transmute 
the baser metals into gold and silver. Their physicians seem 
rather to deserve the name of charm-sellers. If a young woman is 
dangerously ill, the physician sometimes enters into a strange 
agreement to take her as his property if she recovers, and to pay 
her value to the parents if she dies. Burmese literature is nearly 
all metrical, and is composed of songs, romances, and histories. 
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The construction of the language is remarkably simple, and when 
written, it has very much the appearance of a collection of circles 
and parts of circles. Dated inscriptions on marble or stone are 
found in all parts where Europeans have been. 

The temples of the country are, in general, small and mean, 
consisting of masses of brick and mortar, of inelegant exterior. 
The best idols are made of the fine white marble of Burmah. The 
talapoins, or priests, are said to be addicted to opium, and to ardent 
spirits. They are not allowed to work, but are diligent in begging, 
for they are supported by alms. ‘There is an order of nuns who 
shave their heads and wear a particular costume, but they are per- 
mitted to marry when they please. These women may be seen 
begging in the market-place. 

At the time of every new moon there is a great procession in 
Ava, the capital, and criers read or repeat a proclamation, enjoin- 
ing the observation of certain moral precepts. The procession is 


BuRMESE WARRIOR. 


headed by the chief hangman, who carries a rod in one hand and 
a rope in the other, and a band of assistant executioners follow 
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him, each carrying a rod and a rope. In spite of their Buddhism, 
the people all eat animal food, and human blood is shed with great 
indifference. 

After the Burmese war of 1824, negotiations were entered into 
with the king, when our mission witnessed some of the curiosities 
of the court. The king took offence at his ministers, called them 
liars, cheats, thieves, and traitors, and pursued them sword in hand. 
On another occasion they were almost all imprisoned. The king 
had gone on a party of pleasure down the Irrawaddi, and unex- 
pectedly returned by land. His grandees, who were waiting at the 
river’s bank, were, of course, unable to receive his majesty, and for 
this unavoidable neglect they were thrown into prison, and loaded 
with three pairs of irons each. The favourite amusement of this 
monarch was to ride upon a man’s shoulders, a mode of equitation 
which had often been practised by Burmese princes before him. A 
broad and fleshy-shouldered man of great strength was the 
favourite horse. An assignment of land and a sonorous title were 
his reward, and he was one of the greatest men at court. But he 
had a brother living down the Irrawaddi, who submitted to the 
British on the approach of our troops. For this fraternal crime 
the favourite was degraded and put into irons. 

The account from which we quote says :— 


“Our envoy’s presentation to this passionate sovereign was a very long 
affair, in the course of which every possible effort was made, and nume- 
rous little tricks played, by the ministers and courtiers, to induce the 
Englishmen to prostrate themselves in the native fashion. Passing over 
the procession and the disputes about carrying umbrellas, which are some- 
what tedious, we will bring our mission within the palace enclosures. 
Here, under a shed in one of the court-yards, they were kept waiting for 
the space of two hours and a half, for the purpose of allowing the Burman 
princes and grandees to pass, and with the hope of dazzling them with a 
spectacle of so much splendour. All these personages were attended by 
very numerous retinues ; they were seated in canopied litters, open at the 
sides, and their elephants and led-horses followed them. The retainers of 
the queen’s brother amounted at least to 400 men, and those of the prince 
of Sarawaddi, the king’s only full-brother, were still more numerous. 
This very great prince had ten gold umbrellas ; and the queen’s brother, 
ranking next to him, eight gold umbrellas. There was no end to 
umbrellas. The palace being then quite new, with its gilding untarnished, 
looked very gay and brilliant. The throne was at one end of a spacious 
and well-proportioned hall. The king made his appearance in about ten 
minutes after the entrance of the mission. His approach was announced 
by a crash of music. Then a sliding door behind the throne was suddenly 
opened with a quick and sharp noise. His majesty mounted a flight of 
steps which led to the throne from behind, apparently moving with much 
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difficulty, as if tottering under the weight of his dress and ornaments. 
His dress consisted of a tunic of gold tissue, thickly spread with jewels. 
The crown was a helmet with a high peak, in form resembling the spire 
of a Burman pagoda. It was said to be all of pure massive gold, and it 
had all the appearance of being richly studded with rubies and sapphires. 
In his right hand his majesty held a white tail of the Thibet cow, to serve 
as a flapper. Having frequently waved this cow-tail to and fro, brushed 
himself and the throne, and adjusted his cumbrous habiliments, he took 
his seat. At this solemn moment the Burman courtiers prostrated them- 
selves, and went through the ko-too, and the English gentlemen took off 
their hats, and raised the right hand to their foreheads as an additional 
mark of respect. The queen presented herself very shortly after his 
majesty, and seated herself upon the throne, at his right hand. Her dress 
was of the same fabric and quite as rich as that of the king. Her crown 
of gold, like his, was studded with precious gems ; but it differed in form, 
and much resembled a Roman helmet. A little princess, their only child, 
and about five years of age, followed her majesty, and seated herself 
between her parents. The queen was received by the courtiers with the 
same prostrations as her husband.” 

This scene, alloyed by many circumstances, did not much 
impress our countrymen. They saw the white elephant of the 
king, which, however, appeared to be rather an indispensable part 
of the regalia than an object of worship. To be without this animal 
would be deemed peculiarly unpropitious by the Burmese. A 
report was brought to Ava, whilst our mission was there, that 
another had been seen, but it was stated that its capture and 
transport would destroy ten thousand baskets of rice. “ What 
signifies the destruction of ten thousand baskets of rice, in com- 
parison with the possession of another white elephant !” his majesty 
is said to have exclaimed. Officers with long rods in their hands 
attended the mission from the palace to the river. These are 
atrocious criminals, pardoned on condition of becoming constables, 
gaolers, and executioners in one. They have the brand of a ring 
on each cheek, and such epithets as Man-killer, Robber, Thief, are 
tattooed upon their breasts. 

The queen sprang from a family of fishermen and fishvendors, 
and the prince, her brother, had once sold fish. The freedom which 
females enjoy is remarkable, when contrasted with their secluded 
condition in Hindoostan and other Asiatic countries. 

Ava, the capital, is girt by a brick wall fifteen and a half feet in 
height and ten feet in thickness—for the most part wretchedly 
built. The Irrawaddi defends the south and west faces of the town 
by a deep and rapid torrent. The houses are generally mere huts, 
thatched with reeds or grass, and in all there are, or were, not 
perhaps six constructed of brick and mortar. Large spaces are 
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totally without habitations, and Mr. Crawford, our envoy, did not 
think that the city contained 25,000 people. The tall white or 
gilded spires of its many temples give it an imposing appearance 
at a distance. 

Rangoon is most advantageously situated for commerce and for 
shipbuilding, and the Burmese are excellent shipwrights. 

The ox, the bnffalo, the horse, and the elephant are domesti- 
cated—the two first animals being of a very good kind. The 
horses rarely exceed thirteen hands, Pigs and dogs prowl about 
the villages, and are only diminished by disease and starvation. 
Cats are very numerous, and are generally of a half-tailed breed. 
Wild animals and game abound in the uninhabited and unculti- 
vated tracts, which comprise a yast portion of the country. The 
elephant is especially abundant in the forests of Pegu, where the 
one-horned rhinoceros is almost as common. ‘Tigers, leopards, 
bears, buffaloes, oxen, hogs, cats, civet cats, otters, and deer are 
all found—the last more frequently in Pegu than in any other part 
of India. The wild cock may be heard crowing on the Irrawaddi 
in every little jungle. There are also peacocks, pheasants, 
partridges, and quails, with geese, ducks, and snipes, in profusion. 
The valuable teak tree grows in great abundance. The shingan 
is highly prized by the Burmese, who hollow out their common 
canoes from a trunk of this tree. The soondry is another valuable 
tree, which grows in great quantities and of large size. The 
bamboo attains extraordinary girth, so that joints of it make con- 
venient vessels. The catechu tree, and another which yields 
varnish, both grow here. Rice, maize, wheat, millet, pulses, sugar- 
cane, tobacco, cotton, and indigo, are grown in different parts of 
the country. 

Gold, silver, copper, iron, tin, lead, antimony, petroleum, nitre, 
natron, salt, coal, amber, gems, noble serpentine, limestone, and 
marble, are mineral products of the kingdom. Fine statuary 
marble may be obtained in immense quantities. Petroleum 
supplies the place of candles to the Burmese, and coal is thought 
to be abundant. Iron appears to be plentiful, especially in the 
mountains of Lao. Under good government the productions of 
Burmah would afford the materials for a valuable commerce. 

Our sketch would be very incomplete without a glance at the 
efforts which are making to Christianize Burmah. The Scriptures 
have been translated into Burmese, and the New Testament into 
Haren and Peguan. A grammar and dictionary of the first and 
last of these languages have been compiled. ‘Thus a foundation 
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has been laid for the Christianization of the people. Great num- 
bers of books and tracts have been printed, including elementary 
works on history, astronomy, geography, trigonometry, surveying, 
and other subjects. What appears now to be especially wanted, is 
an increase of the scanty band of lab« vers, and the earnest 
prayers of the church for a blessing upon their efforts. South- 
eastern Asia, with its teeming millions, has peculiar claims upon 
the friends of missions—or, in other words, upon the friends of 
man. The evangelization of China, in particular, is an object 
which may well arouse the energies of the church. The idolatries 
of India plead mournfully for those who are under their influence. 
To what nobler end could our readers devote themselves than to 
aid in the accomplishment of these soul-stirring objects? Let 
them gird themselves to that work which will yield eternal wages. 
But for misssionary zeal our own Church would never have been 
planted in these islands) And few things, perhaps, would con- 
tribute more to build up her breaches, and to bring back those 
who are absent from her table, than an earnest devotion, on her 
part, to the conversion of the heathen. Such a grand and inspiring 
object would leave neither time nor inclination for contention on 
unimportant matters. 


THE ZOUAVES. 


Tue name “Zouaouas,” or as it is more frequently spelt, 
“ Zouaves,”’ is a softened form of Gaouaoua, a tribe of the Kabyls 
or primitive Berbers, the race which gave name to Barbary. They 
formed a confederation inhabiting the lofty mountains and steep 
hills between Bougie and Dellis, and have always been remarkable 
for their independent spirit and warlike predilections. Intrenched 
in their thick woods or inaccessible rocks, they braved in times past 
the Mussulman authorities of Bougie, and paid no taxes except 
when they pleased. Although they recognised the sovereignty of 
the Sultan, they scrupulously abstained from every act which could 
be interpreted to imply vassalage. Some of their tribes have 
never paid any contribution to the Turkish government, contenting 
themselves with a payment to the Zaouias, or religious establish- 
ments. Like the rest of the Kabyls, the Zouaouas have always been 
intrepid foot-soldiers ; a restless spirit, a craving for adventure, 
and love of fighting—qualities which distinguish them from all the 
other groups of the Jurjura—induce them to lend out their 
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military service on hire to whoever will pay them best. ‘These 
fierce mountaineers are active and industrivus. ‘They make their 


ZOUAVE AND His CAT. 
own powder, and employ themselves mainly in working iron and 
the precious metals. Some of them are skilful armourers, and, 
strange to say, coiners of wonderful skill ; but this last occupation 
is confined to a single tribe. Specimens of counterfeit French 
coins, made by these industrious bandits, display unusual skill, 
combined with great delicacy of workmanship. 

The Turkish markets are at all times inundated with these 
counterfeit coins, which sometimes find their way even into the 
French markets. When the Zouaoui finds no occupation for his 
musket, he comes armed with his pickaxe, and offers his services 
to the European colonists, who appreciate his fidelity and industrious 
habits. 


‘The warlike propensities of the Zouaouas are so well known in 
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Algeria, that their countrymen assign to them the honour of being 
destined to destroy the French power in Africa. The fatal blow, 
they say, will be dealt on the foreign dominion near a village named 
Adni, belonging to the tribe of the Beni-Iraten. The invaders will 
advance so far, but will there be beaten, and from that day the 
power of France will decline, until it becomes utterly extinct. 
Such is the universal opinion in Great Kabylia. 

The confederation of the Zouaouia comprises 201 villages, and 
a population of 94,000 souls, and is the most numerous group of 
the whole Jurjura. 

Such is the people which offered themselves as an auxiliary of 
France immediately on the conquest of Algeria by that nation ; 
no wonder that their name became popular among the French as 
that of a friend from the outset. 

It appears that an Arab chief, named Abd-er-Rah-man, offered 
to the French authorities an auxiliary force of 2000 natives, raised 
exclusively from among the Zouaouas, whom the chief described 
as the most valiant and trustworthy people of the country. As 
organized by him, there were to be six officers—namely, two 
corporals, two sergeants, one lieutenant, and one captain, for every 
hundred men, with a major for every five hundred, and a chief 
commander, whom we may call colonel, for each thousand. 
Marshal Bourmont was struck with Abd-er-Rah-man’s proposition, 
and adopted it in principle; but his position was so precarious 
that he did not venture to put it into execution. His successor, 
Marshal Clauzel, undertook the office for him. On the Ist of 
October, 1830—that is to say, only six weeks after the proposal of 
the Arab had been made—a decree of the governor authorized the 
formation of native battalions, which should bear the name of 
Zouaves. One only was created at first, the command of which 
was given to M. Maumet; to this succeeded a second, which how- 
ever was not completed, because the brilliant promises which at 
first attracted the natives in swarms were not fulfilled. Desertion 
thinned the ranks of the first battalion, and the second contained 
only half its complement. The latter was commanded by Captain 
Duvivier, since become one of the most illustrious generals of the 
army of Africa. ‘The corps had well nigh been dissolved almost 
as soon as it was formed; its commanders, who had to contend 
with the perpetual jealousies of their troops, prevented this con- 
summation only by the most discreet and energetic perseverance. 
The corps of Zouaves was to be composed principally of natives, 
though Frenchmen and foreigners were admissible. Towards the 
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end of 1832 the two battalions were incorporated into one, and a 
decree of the 7th March 1833, fixed the constitution of the corps 
on a regular basis. Of the twelve companies which composed the 
battalion, two only were to be French, but each native company 
might admit twelve French soldiers. Foreigners were absolutely 
excluded. Vacancies were to be filled up by volunteers, and 
French soldiers were received from the regiments of the line. 
The enlistment of the natives extended only to three years, but 
that of the French was the same as in the service generally. 

By a new royal decree, dated December 25th, 1835, the Zouaves 
were again divided into two battalions, commanded by a lieutenant- 
colonel, and composed each of four native companies and two 
French. ‘The uniform adopted was from the beginning nearly the 
same as it is at present, with the exception that the officers, who 
were originally dressed very nearly in the way as the common 
soldiers, had now the option of retaining the French uniform. 
Some of them tried the Turkish costume; but whether this 
disguise impeded their march, or whether they felt some remorse 
in having abandoned the national dress, they soon resumed 
their uniform. ‘This is to be regretted, for the costume of the 
Zouaves is far more elegant and picturesque than the frock-coat, 
tight trousers, and shako of the French infantry. By degrees, the 
natives (the Arabs at least) who prefer the cavalry service with- 
drew from the Zouaves. As for the Kabyls, political motives 
influenced them in abandoning the line which they had at first 
pursued with considerable eagerness ; so that the corps of Zouaves 
has ended in being composed almost exclusively of Frenchmen, 
and among them a large proportion of Parisians. 

The important services rendered by the Zouaves in Africa are 
well known. In all military expeditions they have always 
been placed in the most perilous post ; no occasion of distinguishing 
themselves has ever been denied them—a privilege of which they 
have shown themselves nobly worthy. ‘The consequence has been, 
that military men who have desired rapid promotion, acquired at 
the point of the sword, have always been anxious to serve among 
the Zouaves. Without enumerating a whole host of distinguished 
officers trained in this brilliant school, the corps of Zouaves has 
supplied generals Duvivier, Lamoriciére, Cavaignac, Ladmirault, 
Canrobert, and Bourbaki. Such names declare plainly enough 
what place in the military history of French Algeria must be 
occupied by the valiant body of troops which gained there its 
name and military reputation. 
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The uniform of the Zouaves, is a white turban decorated with 
red stuff, and in summer, white trousers and vest ; in winter a kind 
of cloak made of cloth, a vest of red cloth with blue facings, and 
red trousers. The corporals are distinguished by two stars worked 
in silk on the breast. The sergeants have the stars of gold and 
silk mixed; the lieutenants have them worked in silver, the 
captains in gold ; the superior officers have no further distinctive 
mark. 

Each man is armed with a musket, a pair of pistols, and a yata- 
gan, or Algerine sabre. 

One striking peculiarity of the Zouaves is their fondness for 
tame animals, The number of cats kept by the corps is most 
remarkable, not only in the camp but in the field; for the Zouave 
goes to the front of the battle with his cat perched on his knap- 
sack, where, amid the roar of artillery and the charge of cavalry, 
poor puss sits at her ease, heedless of the din and unconscious of 
the danger ! a's: 


MORNING, 


THE morn is bright, the mountain's side 
With million airy tints is dyed ; 

Glitter the thorn and purple heath, 
Fanned by her sweet and dewy breath ; 
The monarch eagle climbs the sky, 

At the fierce sun to light his eye ; 

Her giddy course the skylark steers, 

‘l'o catch the music of the spheres ; 

To learn the notes to angels given, 

And steal for man the songs of heaven, 


- 


CUNNINGHAM. 


How beautiful is night! 
A dewy freshness fills the silent air ; 
No mist obscures, nor cloud, nor speck, nor stain, 
sreaks the serene of heaven. 
In full-orb’d glory, yonder moon divine, 
Rolls through the dark-blue depths ; 
Beneath her steady ray, 
The desert-circle spreads, 
Like the round ocean girdled with the sky. 
How beautiful is night! 
SOUTHEY. 








